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OUR JACK. 


Ovr JAck is as well known as the parish-school he 
went to with so much reluctance, and at which he 
stood distinguished as the greatest dunce and the best 
fighter of all the scholars. He was always either 
getting into some scrape, or trying to get off from some 
penal task, which for the life of him he never could 
execute; so he would throw down his book, play the 
truant, and run up so awful a reckoning, that it had 
to be scored on his back. There used to be always 
somebody coming with complaints to his widowed 
mother, about what he had been doing to somebody’s 
lad; and she used always to say: ‘I’ll give it him 
—that I will: he shall have such a talking to as he 
never had in the whole course of his life, the instant 
he comes in—that he shall... Then when Our Jack 
came in, his mother did give it him—‘ that she 
did ;’ and he calmly heard her to the end, hurrying 
charge upon charge, and running question into ques- 
tion, until she was fairly out of breath through 
enumerating the number of punishments she had ‘a 
good mind’ to inflict upon him; and then Our Jack 
began to get a word in ‘edgeways,’ as he said. ‘Didn’t 
that woman’s boy fetch little lame Bill a rap, and when 
I telled him he was a coward to go and hit a littler 
boy nor himself, and one that was a poor cripple, didn’t 
he say as how he would do it again if he liked; and 
when he went for to hit little Bill again, and he ran 
crying to me not to let him, then he catched it;’ and 
Our Jack’s dark hazel eyes would flash again, as he 
added: ‘And I’ll give him more next time he meddles 
with lame Bill, though he is biggerer than I be’s; 
and he may go home and tell his mother again—the 
coward.’ Though Our Jack understands nothing about 
protocols and ultimatums, yet, when he sees oppres- 
sion and wrong, he fires up at once; and the time 
he gives to answer his ‘ yes’ or ‘no,’ is while he throws 
his head back and raises his clenched fists, and if 
they do not at once run like scalded cats from the 
principalities he protects, he is down upon them with 
his one, two, three. Our Jack, indeed, makes short 
work of it. Still, he is naturally good-tempered, though, 
as his dear old doting mother says: ‘He takes after 
his poor father, who was a little hasty at times, but 
it was soon over. His schoolmaster had a way of 
giving his head a kind of hopeless shake whenever 
he alluded to Our Jack, though he would sometimes 
add: ‘He’s a good heart—a noble-hearted lad, but a 
sad, sad dunce.’ He was the umpire in all boyish 
games, and in feats of skill and strength stood unri- 
valled ; and wo be to those who tried to cheat their 
lesser companions at marbles, buttons, or pitch-and- 


toss, in the presence of Our Jack, for his jacket-sleeves 
were furled up in a moment whenever there was a 
wrong to redress ! 

Our Jack’s greatest fault was a love of water: as 
his mother used to say: ‘He ought to have been born a 
fish, for he’s always a-dabbling in it, making boats of 
everything he can lay his hands on the instant my 
back’s turned. He has swum my boots, my bonnet, and 
my bread-pan; tried how much sugar my basin would 
carry, and sunk it; served my tea and coffee canisters 
the same. I’ve many and many a time found my cups, 
and saucers, and dishes, at the bottom of the water-butt, 
and my mustard-pot and pepper-box sunk in the pail; 
while, if there was a shower of rain, he would send 
every morsel of firewood, every cork in the house, 
and indeed everything that would swim, into the 
gutter, and down the street, and shout and clap his 
hands like one demented, if his little ships, as he used 
to call them, beat his big ones. As for his cap and 
shoes, bless you! they were seldom either on his head 
or on his feet: if he came to a ditch, a horse-trough, or 
a pond, off they would come, -and in they would go; 
and the only wonder is, that he hasn’t caught his death 
o’ cold over and over again. He ought to have been 
born a fish, he’s so fond of the water.’ And, like Jack’s 
schoolmaster, his fond old mother would finish with a 
mournful shake of the head. , ‘ 

A good-natured farmer took Our Jack, and em- 
ployed him to fetch up the cattle to water, scare away 
the birds from the corn, and be a little Gibeonite 
on the farm; and for a time he went on admirably, 
until one day he was sent to the distant market-town 
—a small seaport—with the wagoner, and from that 
hour, as his dear old mother often said afterwards, with 
the tears in her eyes, ‘he was a changed lad.’ All he 
had hitherto known of ships and sailors was through 
books and prints, but having once seen them, Our 
Jack’s old occupation was gone. From morning to 
night, he was making boats, and swimming them 
wherever water was to be found; he even cut off the 
skirts of his smock-frock, to make sails for his little 
ships, and to give what remained more the appearance 
of a sailor’s jacket ; while every piece of wood he could 
lay hold of he converted into a boat ; and it was mar- 
vellous how he managed, with only his pocket-knife, to 
cut them into such beautiful forms. Our Jack had his 
boyish admirers, who were ever eager to accompany 
him to swim his boats, and wade into ponds to fetch 
them back when they were becalmed in the middle 
or did not blow to shore; and amongst these were one 
or two of rather bad character. If a stray hen had 
laid in the fields, they would take the eggs, and now 
and then go the length of robbing an orchard. One 
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ill-starred hour they persuaded Our Jack to join in the 
depredation ; and he consented to keep watch within 
the orchard-gate, while they made booty of the owner’s 
choicest golden pippins. If the proprietor came, Jack 
was to whistle, and keep him on the run round the 
trees until his vagabond companions escaped through 
a gap in the hedge. The owner came, and Our Jack 
was captured: he was promised both pardon and 
reward if he would give up the names of his accom- 
plices, but Jack would not; so, with a smart box of the 
ear, and a threat that he should be transported, the 
culprit was dismissed. That threat decided the fate of 
Our Jack; on the following morning, he was missing. 
He had written down his crime on a slate, in his large 
ungainly school-boy hand, and left it on the table, pray- 
ing for his mother’s and the farmer’s forgiveness, and 
promising in future to be a good lad, and begging of 
her to pray for him while away. Round spots on the 
letters shewed where the tears had fallen while he 


wrote. 

Another day came, and closing her cottage-shutter, 
and leaving the key under the door, the sad-hearted 
mother set out in her weather-stained scarlet cloak 
to search for Our Jack. She made her way towards 
the little seaport, inquiring at almost every cottage 
and toll-gate she passed, and of nearly every traveller 
she met; but no one had seen him. At length she 
met the village carrier returning. Jack had ridden 
part of the way with him: he had gone to sea. The 
carrier knew the captain who had taken him; the 
ship sailed that very morning; he had shaken hands 
with Our Jack as he went on board. The carrier made 
no mention of the half-crown he had given the boy, 
nor how well he had treated him on the road. So the 
dear old woman returned, and sat down by her solitary 
cottage-hearth to bemoan the loss of Our Jack. The 
farmer whose orchard he had helped to rob was one 
of the first who called to comfort her, and he expressed 
his regret that he had used a threat which he never 
intended to execute, as he feared it had driven him 
away. But her constant comforter was the joiner’s 
pretty little daughter, who lived opposite, and who 
was always quarrelling and fighting with Our Jack, 
running in squealing whenever he pursued her, and 
running after him again the instant his back was 
turned on her. She seemed as if she could not bear 
him, and yet was never happy unless when teasing 
him. She had been the cause of his fighting both her 
brothers, whom he always thrashed. He had tumbled 
her among her father’s chips, rolled her in his saw- 
dust, spoiled her frocks with paint, emptied the glue-pot 
on her hair, been beaten by her father, scolded by her 
mother, and yet there the little maiden was beside the 
widow, shedding tears of sympathy when she saw her 
weeping for the loss of Our Jack. 

Time wore away; the joiner’s daughter grew taller 
and prettier; the widow became resigned ; but except- 
ing a few trifling presents, and a short letter or two 
which had been left at the inn where the village 
carrier ‘ put up,’ his mother received no further tidings 
of Our Jack, nor had he been more than once to 
the little seaport from which he first embarked. 

Three years elapsed, and there came a longer letter, 
with an order to draw a sum of money every six 
months at the banker’s in the market-town. He had 
got a berth on board H.M.S. something or other— 
the schoolmaster said Vulcan; the clergyman, Vulture ; 
the little tailor read Valiant ; but Our Jack wrote such 
a strange ‘scrawming hand,’ as his dear mother called 
it, ‘that it might mean any mander of things.’ On 
turning to the purser’s order for the money, it was 
found to be the Valiant, bound for the African coast 
to intercept slavers. Two more years, and with an 
increase in the money she drew, there came a rich 


shawl, which would have become his dear old mother 
about as well as the dress of a Bloomer; and a pair of 
beautiful stuffed birds for the joiner’s pretty daughter, 
who had sent ‘her respects’ in his mother’s letters. 
The birds were in the attitude of fighting, which caused 
the pretty maiden to laugh, for she said ‘that was 
what she was always a-doing with Our Jack ;’ but her 
mother said ‘she had a good cry over them’ when she 
placed them on her chest of drawers in her bedroom, 
The farmer whose orchard Jack helped to rob, had sent 
out his best wishes, and had received in return a 
basket of curious shells, which, as he said, ‘made his 
parlour look as fine as fivepence.’ More letters and 
presents from time to time, with orders for more money 
than his dear old mother knew how to spend, and 
so seven years passed away since he first left home. 
Meantime, the joiner’s pretty daughter had rejected 
many offers, and grown into the sweetest flower of the 
village. Another June came on in her chariot of roses, 
and a smell of new hay hung around the picturesque 
hamlet, which the carrier’s cart was entering two or 
three hours before sunset, with a beautiful parrot in an 
immense cage, fastened on the tilt of his vehicle, and a 
long stuffed sword-fish that hung partly over the shaft- 
horse, which, with the leader, was decorated with bows 
of blue ribbons. All the village was out to look at the 
parrot, the sword-fish, and the horses; and from the 
hurrahs of the carrier, and the waving of his hat, they 
knew that ‘ he had had his lounce’-—meaning that he 
was pretty tipsy. And while he shouted, a voice from 
inside the tilted cart kept calling on the horses to 
move ‘larboard or starboard, which they, like very 
wise horses, paid no regard to. With half the villagers 
behind and around, the cart at last halted before the 
cottage where Our Jack’s mother resided, and then 
both the carrier and his passenger called out lustily: 
‘Ship ahoy!’ Then the dear old woman came out in 
her spectacles, thinking he had brought her another 
letter; and the pretty maiden came tripping from over 
the way, ready to read it to her, as she had always 
done; when a tall, handsome sailor, as brown as a horse- 
chestnut, sprang with a bound from the cart-shafts, 
and knocking off her spectacles as he threw his brawny 
arms round her, exclaimed: ‘Dear mother ;’ while, in 
a tremulous voice, as she raised her eyes to heaven, she 
uttered the words: ‘My son, my dear son!’ and all the 
villagers said: ‘ Why, it’s Our Jack!’ and the pretty 
maiden recrossed the road, scarlet with blushes, and 
with a new and strange sensation beating about her 
heart. She had never dreamed he could have grown 
so handsome, so bold, and manly-looking. As for Our 
Jack, he had not even noticed her—he had no eyes, no 
ears, no words for any one saving his dear old mother. 
The first interview over, there was the carrier’s: cart 
to unload; and many a long month had elapsed 
since the old man had brought such a load, for it was 
half filled with the presents brought by Our Jack, who 
had something for everybody whose name he could 
remember—coral, shells, curious sea-weed, stuffed 
birds and fishes, skins, Indian ornaments, besides more 
costly articles ; for his ship had taken several prizes, 
and his own share of the money amounted to a goodly 
sum, as he had already risen to the rank of mate. 
Meantime, the old carrier had shewn to the wondering 
rustics the new silver watch which Jack had given 
him; and told them how Jack had vowed he would 
hire a chaise and pair to carry him home, and not ride 
with him, if he wouldn’t take it as a keepsake. 

Partly to ease his fine overflowing heart, and hide 
the tears which would keep falling, Our Jack went out 
into the little garden to look at it once more. What 
numbers of times he had recalled that old lilac-tree, 
with the bees murmuring amid its bloom in spring; 
that rose-tree covered, as he then saw it, with summer 
roses ; the vine he had trained on the cottage-wall, and 
often wondered if it were hung with purple grapes in 
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autumn; the holly, from which he had gathered 
crimson berries in winter—and which were all there, 
though thrice the size since he left home! Ah, how 
often had they appeared to his ‘inward eye’ while 
keeping watch at sea! The sun setting on the cottage- 
window ; the daisy-covered field beyond the garden- 
hedge; the old thorn, with its moonlight-coloured 
May-blossoms, with the singing of the birds in those 
golden mornings, had come back upon his waking 
thoughts, and mingled with his dreams when he lay 
baking under hatches on the African coast, or riding 
through the swell of stormier seas. And while these 
thoughts again passed through his mind, bright eyes 
were watching him from over the way, peeping out of 
a corner of the blind, half sly, half shy—her heart as 
ready to romp as ever it was, but its wild fluttering 
reined back by maiden modesty; her merry laughter 
as ready to leap out of her lips as when, in his rough 
play, he tore the frock from her shoulders, but with- 
held by a womanly seriousness, which seemed to have 
deepened since his return. And now Jack’s mother 
joins him in the garden, and tells him all about her— 
how she attended her in a long illness, and was like a 
daughter to her, sitting up by night, and watching over 
her by day; and her eyes fill as she clasps his tar- 
stained hand, adding: ‘But for her, Jack, I should 
have been laid beside your father in the green church- 
yard. She has been like a dear daughter to me, as 
well as a loving nurse. I have sent for her to come 
and take tea with you; but she’s turned so shy all at 
once, that I can’t get her to come over.’ 

Passing his hand across his eyes, while a smile chases 
away the momentary sadness, Our Jack says he’ll try 
what he can do to persuade her; and over the way he 
goes, carrying with him the rich shawl he has brought 
for her mother, and the curious pipe and real foreign 
tobacco for her father. He stays a long time, and his 
dear mother begins to grow fidgety in watching for 
them from the window. At last they come; he brings 
home his prize: arm-in-arm they come! Happy Jack! 
happy maiden! joyous old mother! There was some 
difficulty in getting her to come down stairs: the 
mother tried, and the father tried in vain, and it was 
only through Jack coming to the stair-foot at last and 
saying: ‘Come, Mary, I can’t go to sea again without 
bidding you good-by,’ that she came. As she put her 
little, honest, hard-working hand in his, and said: 
‘I’m glad to see you back again,’ and just raised for a 
moment her timid eyes, he caught something of the 
old expression of. their squealing, romping days, when 
they fought and made it up again—a little of the old 
arch harmless wickedness which was even then endear- 
ing, as shewing her bold and fearless spirit. Then 
they were left together for a few minutes. There were 
traces of tears in her eyes after the interview; but 
never were they followed by so soft, so sweet, so sunny 
a smile, as when she came out of the parlour hanging 
on his arm, and he, in his blunt, honest, sailor-like 
way, said to her parents: ‘She’s consented to be my 
partner in the cruise through life, if you’ll allow it.’ 
They understood enough of his nautical imagery to 
give their consent, and he led her home to his mother 
triumphant. 

Then he inquired after his old school-fellows and 
playmates, and sighed over the memory of those that 
were dead; and the next morning he stood all alone in 
the village church-yard, having cleared the low wall 
with a stride and a skip, and given his trousers a 
hitch, and paced about with folded arms and rocking 
gait, as when he walked the deck at sea. And as he 
thought of those who lay there, and the messmates he 
had seen lowered into the deep—and above all, of the 
tarry topman who was his sworn brother, and whose 
eyes he had closed—tears stood in his eyes, as if at a 
loss which way to flow along those hardy, sun-tanned 
cheeks, which neither fear nor danger could furrow. 


He promised to visit the mother of his dead shipmate ; 
and will, no matter how remote the distance, or great 
the cost, bear to her his dying wishes ; for the promise 
made to his messmate is sacred in the eyes of Our 
JACK. 


TURKEY IN LONDON. 


Torker in Europe, Turkey in Asia, Turkey in Africa, 
we have been familiar with since school-boy days; and 
now, if we have no Turkey in Russia, there are at 
least much talkings and sundry doings about Russians 
in Turkey. Turkey in London, however, is rather a 
novel idea, and a very good idea too. There have been 
panoramas and tableaux in abundance concerning the 
‘City of the Sultan,’ and the Bosporus, and the Dar- 
danelles, and the Balkan, and so forth; but just at 
present there is something more immediately instructive 
than these, and more approaching to the character of 
Turkey in London. We are speaking of the Turkish 
Museum, recently opened in the building formerly 
appropriated to the Chinese Exhibition, at Hyde Park 
Corner. 

We have frequently regretted that the collection 
just named, the Chinese Exhibition, was not secured 
in some way for permanent preservation in the 
metropolis. We regarded it as one of the very best 
exhibitions ever opened in London. It presented to 
us, in a singularly perspicuous manner, the features, 
the dresses, the ornaments, the rooms, the shops, the 
wares, the tools, the implements, the employments, the 
amusements, the idols, the books, the pictures, of that 
remarkable Asiatic people, by means of examples and 
illustrations which had been collected at great expense 
and under circumstances of no little difficulty. Where 
the collection is at present, we do not know: in 1851, 
it experienced a sort of revival to catch a few of the 
Hyde Park visitors as they returned through Knights- 
bridge ; but there were some small-footed living Chinese 
added, and a few little bits of quackery, which took 
away from the real dignity of the collection: it had a 
sort of tinsel about it unlike the Chinese Collection of 
earlier years. What a fine thing it would be if the 
Sydenham Company, under their vast crystal roof, 
could illustrate nations in some such way as this, 
superadded to the illustrations by means of ethnology, 
botany, architecture, and sculpture ! 

However, revenons a nos Turques. The St George’s 
Gallery, wherein the Turkish Museum is exhibited, is 
well suited for the purpose. It is a room about 220 feet 
in length by 40 in width, lighted by a sort of lantern- 
roof, which leaves ample exhibiting space beneath. 
By means of twelve or fifteen pillars ranged on 
either side of a kind of central nave, the sides are 
divided off into convenient square portions, which can 
be fitted up into rooms, shops, or other compartments 
for groups. Whether the proprietors are one or many, 
English or Turkish, is not publicly announced; but 
two Turks are named as managers of the museum— 
C. Oscanyon and §S. Aznavour; and there are both 
Turks and Armenians among the intelligent ciceroni 
within the building. The catalogue gives to Mr James 
Boggi—an Italian, we presume—all the credit for the 
production of the waxen Turks forming the collection. 
In the introduction to the catalogue—which we may 
say, en passant, is above the level of exhibition cata- 
logues, generally, in merit—it is stated that the rapidly 
changing character of many things in Turkey has been 
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one of the motives to the formation of the present 
museum: ‘It is to be regretted by all lovers of the 
beautiful and picturesque, that the magnificent cos- 
tumes of the Osmanlis have nearly all been superseded 
by the more convenient but less graceful European 
modes of dress; and it is the object of the present 
effort to secure to the world, while they are yet passing 
away, some remembrances, with their peculiar origi- 
nality, of a nation which has been from time immemo- 
rial’—not quite immemorial, we should say—‘ so 
interesting and attractive. The different grades in 
life—the officers under government, civil, religious, 
and military—the various trades and callings, and 
individuals of both sexes—were formerly, each and all, 
designated by a peculiar style and appearance. The 
janizaries, or the militia of the country, were also 
habited in various costumes, according to their ranks 
and employments ; so that to renew and present to the 
public all these personages as they walked and talked 
a few years ago, is to establish a lasting monument to 
the gorgeous taste of the Ottoman nation as it existed 
for so many centuries.’ This preliminary remark is 
not altogether unnecessary, for the waxen Turks at 
the museum shew the Ottomans at a time when the 
Turks were Turks, and not blue-coated, tight-trousered, 
Wellington-booted semi-Europeans, clipped of their 
fine, lazy, flowing orientalisms. 

If the attempt here made were simply to illustrate 
the costume of the Turks in the times now passing 
away, the interest would be limited to one single social 
element; but the buildings, rooms, vehicles, furniture, 
and various implements and utensils, are also illus- 
trated in a way of which we will endeavour to give 
some account. 

One of the first objects seen on entering the gallery, 
is a Hamam or Hummum, or Turkish bath, copied with 
great exactness from those which are now in use at 
Constantinople. There are two rooms, fitted either with 
the very appliances themselves, or with good imitations 
of them. One has a kind of lantern-roof; while the 
other is lighted by about a dozen small, round, glazed 
apertures in a domed ceiling: one is the saloon, and 
the other the bath. The saloon, in which the bathers 
dress and undress, is an apartment surrounded on three 
sides by elevated platforms, on which are placed mat- 
tresses and cushions. The clothes belonging to each 
bather are wrapped in a shawl, with his own turban at 
the top, to designate them. In a real Turkish bath, 
the bather, wrapped in towels, passes from the saloon 
to the halvet, or tepidarium, where he reclines on 
cushions, to accustom himself to the high temperature ; 
but the halvet is omitted at this museum, and we are 
shewn only the saloon and the bath. The bath-room 
contains a marble platform in the middle, on which the 
hather lies while being rubbed or shampooed; when 
rubbed into a perspiration, he moves to another plat- 
form, where he sits while an attendant dashes bowls of 
hot and cold water upon him, and rubs him with a 
silken cloth until his skin assumes all the Oriental 
softness of which we have read so much. After a 
due course of sloushing and rubbing, he is wrapped in 
towels; he reclines upon the cushions in the saloons, 
and luxuriates on sherbet or coffee and pipes, until he 
dresses and departs. Now, so far as can well be done, 
all this is represented at the museum by waxen figures, 
presenting something more than the usual amount of 
expression. There are, among the figures, a janizary 
about to take a bath; a man reposing on the cushions 
after a bath; a ¢el/ak, or attendant, fanning him; 


another attendant inviting other visitors ; the hamamge, 
or bath-proprietor, sitting near his counter, in which is 
a slit for receiving money ; a bather being shampooed, 
and a tellak pressing and squeezing him in the manner 
which constitutes shampooing; another bather being 
rubbed with the silken cloth, and a tellak rubbing him. 
Besides the personnel, the matériel is well represented. 
There are specimens of different kinds of towels used 
at the baths; the drying-stove for the towels; naluns 
or high clogs to protect the feet from the heated floor ; 
the tass, or bowl, with which the water is poured on 
the bather; a brass bowl for soap-suds; a silken mop 
wherewith to apply the suds, &c. 

Next to the Turkish bath is a Turkish kahvé, or coffee- 
house, not less characteristic of an Oriental people. It 
is a regular little coffee-shop, with door, and windows, 
and roof. Looking into the interior, we meet with an 
exact fac-simile of such places in Constantinople. ‘The 
Turk is not a great eater, but he must have his kahvé 
and tchibouk, not only once but several times a day. 
The coffee-shops are very numerous in Constantinople, 
each having its own regular set of customers, who 
regard it as a kind of casino, club-house, or Exchange, 
where they discuss politics, transact business, and 
gossip about things in general. The coffee-shop has 
an elevated platform round three of its sides, with 
cushions for the visitors; in one corner is an elevated 
fireplace for the preparation of the coffee; and near it 
is an array of the tiny cups in which the coffee is 
served, holding not more than an ordinary wine-glass, 
with their brass or silver stands, like egg-cups ; 
around the fireplace are shelves on which are arranged 
the tchibouks and narghilis for the smokers. ‘The kahvé 
is also a barber’s shop, in which the barber plies his 
varied avocations of shaver, hairdresser, dentist, bleeder, 
cupper, and leecher. By an ingenious arrangement of 
grassy turf and flowers in pots, a little garden has been 
formed by the side of the kahvé, to afford an idea of 
the real arrangement at Constantinople. The figures 
are such as will suffice to illustrate the living elements 
of such a scene as this. Here we find the barber 
busily at work on the cranium of an Osmanli, shaving 
off every vestige of a hair; a Turk sitting on a cushion, 
sipping a cup of coffee; a tabby, or attendant, serving 
coffee to the customers ; and two persons squatting on 
the grass in the garden, playing at backgammon. We 
catch a glimpse also of the implements and vessels— 
such as a Turkish coffee-pot ; the cups and stands; the 
box for containing ground coffee; the narghili, and its 
marpidge or tube; 2 dressing-case, a looking-glass, a 
Turkish razor, a comb, a soap-stand, a water-jar, a 

pensi dlestick, &c. 

A group near the kahvé illustrates features and 
costumes rather than employments. It represents 
seven persons concerned in an Armenian wedding. 
The Armenians, although their nominal country is in 
Asia Minor, are scattered all over the East, somewhat 
resembling the Jews in their wanderings, although 
themselves Christians. Being active and intelligent, 
they constitute the real men of business in Turkey: 
they are the bankers, the merchants, the traders, with- 
out whom the Turks, the Osmanlis, would make rather 
a sorry figure in business. There are said to be no 
fewer than 200,000 Armenians in Constantinople alone. 
Their religion and their domestic usages are scrupu- 
lously respected by the Turkish authorities ; indeed, 
without this they would not remain in Turkey at all. 
The marriage-ceremonies are peculiar; but in this 
museum they are illustrated only so far as costume is 
concerned. ‘There is the bride, muffled and tinselled in 
her bridal-costume, which completely hides her face ; 
there are her bridemaids—an Armenian lady on one 
side, and an Albanian lady on the other; there is the 
Armenian patriarch, who performs the marriage-cere- 
mony ; there is the bridegroom, in an Armenian dress 
of somewhat earlier times than the present; there is a 
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friend who gives away the bride, and who, according 
to Armenian custom, becomes sponsor to any children 
of the married pair; and there is a Greek guest or 
visitor. 

Having seen how the Armenians marry, we may 
next see how the Turks eat. Four Turkish grandees 
are seated round a low table; they slip their legs under 
an overhanging cloth, and dip into a dish in common. 
Cloth, napkins, knives, forks, plates, glasses—there are 
none of these; a few such innovations are to be met 
with at Constantinople; but a Turkish meal is better pic- 
tured withoutthem. The Turks, well-to-do in life, have 
many dishes at table, but small: they contain soups; 
pilafs of rice; paklavah, or a peculiar kind of pastry ; 
mohalleby, or blanc-mange ; kebabs, or little pieces of 
roast meat; macaroni, jelly, entremets of vegetables 
and meats cooked together, fish, fowl, sweet dishes ; 
while around the edge of the table or tray are ranged 
small dishes of fruit, pickles, anchovies, cheese, and 
small loaves of brown bread. It would have been 
difficult to give or to represent the eatables in the 
museum group: but we have the diners; the copper 
tray which serves as a table; the stand whereon the 
tray is placed; a pitcher and basin for washing hands; a 
Turkish dinner-set—spoons, water-mug, bread-baskets ; 
and lastly, an ayvaz, or servant, attending on the guests. 

Next come a group of janizaries, illustrating the 
dresses, the arms, and other peculiarities of that re- 
markable portion of the Turkish people. The jani- 
zaries, as is generally known to ordinary readers, were 
a military body, formed some centuries ago by Sultan 
Amurath, as a kind of body-guard, or household troops, 
near the sultan; but they became too powerful, and 
were massacred to a man by Mahmoud, the father of 
the present sultan. There are upwards of twenty 
janizaries here represented—privates, chief of the city- 
guard, colonel, lieutenant, runner, cook, water-bearer, 
serjeant-at-arms, &c.—all attired just as those func- 
tionaries were wont to be; and a queer set of dresses 
they certainly are. There are also five figures repre- 
senting functionaries in the regular Turkish army, 
with the dresses worn before the recent changes. 

It is not the least curious among the circumstances 
of Turkey at the present day, that the European 
costume is gradually superseding the Oriental, in the 
palace as well as inthe army. Here, in this museum, 
we see how marked was the difference of dress, accord- 
ing to the rank and office held by the individual. 
Among several groups is one of palace-attendants. 
There is the solak:-bashi, or chief of the orderlies; the 
bash-tchavoush, or serjeant-at-arms ; the hasseky, or out- 
door attendant; the shatir, or officer of woods and 
forests ; the bostangee-bashi, or chief of the body-guards. 
Then, again, among the religious functionaries of the 
palace, are the mollah-huniiar, or chaplain to the sultan ; 
the basin-bearer and the jug-bearer, for the purposes 
of the sultan’s ablution before prayers; the muezzin, or 
announcer of the hour of prayer; the turban-bearer 
and the stool-bearer. All these indicate, by their 
remarkable costume, the nature of their respective 
offices, or at least they would do so to the eye of an 
official Turk, But this is still more exemplified by a 
gorgeous group which occupies a large space in the 
centre of the gallery. ‘This is a divan, or Turkish 
cabinet council in the time of Sultan Mahmoud. The 
sultan is seated on a dais, and is surrounded by the 
great officers of state, about twenty-four in number. 
Nothing can exceed the diversity of form and colour in 
the dresses worn by these functionaries; most of them 
are splendid, some ugly, but none of them European. 
It affords a striking contrast to see, near this divan, 
the isolated figure of the present sultan, Abdul Megid 
Khan. With his plain frock-coat, his tight trousers 
drawn over his French leather boots, and his plain blue 
military-cloak, he is a quiet European gentleman, with 
nothing Oriental about him except his fez or red cap. 


He looks like anything but a regular Turk of the 
Blue-Beard cast. 

One of the most beautiful and interesting portions 
of the museum admits us into the harem, or female 
department of a Turkish palace. There are two apart- 
ments—a sleeping-room and a reception-saloon; and 
the taste and elegance displayed in the whole arrange- 
ment are worthy of notice. In the sleeping-apartment, 
there is a lady sitting close to a tandour, or Turkish stove, 
and pencilling her eyebrows with black; and there is 
an unhappy infant, packed up in swaddling-clothes as 
tight as a parcel to go by railway, and carried in the 
arms of a nurse as black as ebony. In the room is an 
elegant silken and embroidered bed, of a richness which 
none but Orientals are accustomed to indulge in; and 
a Turkish cradie, fine enough in all conscience, but 
with plentiful strappings to confine the little victim 
within it; and a small round table, inlaid with mother- 
of-pearl, whereon candlesticks, night-lamps, or water- 
jugs may be placed; a lady’s toilet-glass; and naluns, 
or high clogs, such as ladies wear when walking 
over the marble floors. But the reception-saloon is 
yet more striking, from the number of figures and the 
luxury everywhere displayed. One of the figures is 
the fatma sultana, or daughter of the sultan; another 
is a kadun, one of the sultan’s wives or ladies; three 
others are ladies-in-waiting, holding trays, coffee-cups, 
and coffee apparatus, most of which are exceedingly 
elegant; two others are dancing-girls, one a child of 
great beauty, and both having castanets; while the last 
figure in the group is the kuzlar-lar-aghasi, or head 
black eunuch—a fellow as black as he is stout, as ugly 
as he is black, and as watchful as he is ugly: they have 
even gone so far as to give him rolling eyes, moved by 
clock-work, so that he becomes a very terrible defender 
of the choice contents of the harem. All these figures 
are dressed with great richness—the jewels and the 
other costly ornaments being, of course, only imitative. 
The furniture and accessories present, in like manner, 
a luxurious appearance; and altogether this ladies’ 
domain is very attractive. 

A shoe-bazaar affords us ‘a little insight into the 
shopkeeping arrangements of the Turks. At Con- 
stantinople, and other Oriental towns, as is pretty 
generally known, the principal traders congregate in 
bazaars—long streets covered with arched roofs. There 
are thus the spice-bazaar, the silk-bazaar, the calico- 
bazaar, the pipe-bazaar, the shoe-bazaar, and many 
others. Each dealer has a stall in his appropriate 
bazaar, behind which is often a small room, and he 
sits before his shelves on a sort of elevated platform. 
He has no shop-window ; all is open to the passers-by ; 
and a most busy and exciting scene it is, as all travel- 
lers assure us. In this shoe-bazaar, there is the kaffak, 
or shoemaker, squatting down, as Turks love to squat ; 
while near him is a lady trying on a pair of slippers, 
in an attitude which, to European ladies, would appear 
neither convenient nor decorous. The shelves of the 
shop are crowded with slippers, of cloth, silk, and 
leather, mostly embroidered in an elaborate manner ; 
while strings of little children’s little boots are 
suspended, like onions, from the ceiling. 

An unlucky, or rather a roguish baker is the chief 
subject-matter of another group, relating to the admi- 
nistration of justice. An agent of the city-governor is 
on his duty, detecting false weights and measures; a 
baker has been discovered erring in this particular ; 
the officer has a small brown loaf in his hand, appa- 
rently the evidence of the offence; while the luckless 
bread-merchant, in accordance with a Turkish custom, 
is nailed by one ear to the door, and the waxen baker 
really does look very uncomfortable and woebegone in 
this situation. A story is told, in relation to the sum- 
mary mode of punishment adopted in Turkey, that a 
baker was once sitting in his shop at Constantinople, 
conversing with a friend who had just arrived from the 
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country. The baker suddenly noticed the detecter of 
| false weights approaching; he disappeared for a few 
minutes, leaving his friend in the shop. The inspector 
appeared, detected an under-weight loaf, and instantly 
nailed the poor stranger’s ear to the door, where he 
remained until the baker came forth and 

him. 

The hamals, or porters, of Constantinople are the 
subject of a group; some carrying burdens on their 
heads, and some slung from poles borne on the 
shoulders. These men are mostly Armenians; they 
are athletic, and can carry immense weights. One 
man has been known, for a wager, to carry a thousand 
poundweights for a distance of a quarter of a mile! 

y are men in whose honesty the fullest reliance is 
placed; and they are on that account much valued as 
patrols or watchmen by merchants. 

We have heard a good deal of Bashi-Bazouks lately ; 
and we are, therefore, not unwilling to meet with them 
at the Turkish Museum. The meaning of these two 
words is said to be ‘disorderly headgear.’ Every rank 
and profession, until recent times, was designated by 
its peculiar turban; and any person who had no parti- 
cular calling, and nothing to designate by his turban, 
obtained the name of bashi-bazouk. An English bashi- 
bazouk would probably be a sca , harumscarum, 
ne’er-do-weel, tramper, adventurer, Jack-of-all-trades, 
living from hand to mouth, how he could and where 
he could. In a military sense, the bashi-bazouks are 
irregular volunteers in the present Turkish army, and 
a queer set of fellows they look. Among the group, a 
place has been found for Kara Fatma, the dame who 
lately arrived at Constantinople at the head of 2000 

lars, whose services she offered to the sultan. 
We must not picture to ourselves a beauteous Joan 
of Arc, or Maid of Saragossa ; she is a tall, bony, very 
strong woman, with a face so homely and so dark, that 
the Turks call her Kara Fatma—Black Fatima. 

There is one group representing two physicians, 
European and Turkish, and an invalid lady, whose 
pulse is being examined by the latter. There is a 
group of Constantinopolitan Jews, comprising a Jewish 
gentleman in his ordinary dress, and two Jewish ladies 
in the outdoor and indoor costume. There is a group 
in which a keatib, or Turkish scribe, is writing a letter 
for a veiled lady, whose education, probably, did not 
include ‘reading, writing, and arithmetic.’ But we 
will pass over these, just to say a few words at closing 
concerning the largest group in the museum—largest 
in area, though not in number of figures. It is an 
ingenious attempt to represent some of the charac- 
teristic features of a Turkish watering-place, such as 
Genk-souzon, or Sweet Waters of Asia; and Kihat- 
hané, or Sweet Waters of Europe—two beautiful 

ts on the banks of the Bosporus. There 
is a sort of terrace, on which is seated a lady, reclining 
upon cushions, and listening to the strains of three 
gipsy musicians, who accompany their voices with 
small stringed-instruments ; a little boy, the lady’s son, 
is by her side; and near her is a Circassian maiden, 
waiting in respectful attention. There is a grassy-plot 
on which a little boy and girl are playing; and near 
them a vender of sweetmeats, whose tray is filled 
with sugar-plums. But, best of all, there is a full- 
sized Turkish araba, or lady’s carriage, drawn by two 
oxen: the araba was made at Constantinople for the 
museum, and the oxen are cleverly stuffed. The car- 
riage is decked in crimson and gold; it contains three 
fair ladies ; and around and near it are the arabagee, 
or conductor; a or attendant, on the oxen; a 
black female slave; a black eunuch; a gipsy woman 
telling the fortune of one of the ladies ; and a group of 
boyniks, or Bulgarian peasants, who attend the sultan’s 
horses at the Kihat-hané. 

In such times as these, when our political affairs are 
80 much mixed up with the destinies of Turkey, it is 


i? thus to be able to see the Turks in their 
mes, as it were. The Turkish Museum does not aim 
at so much as the Chinese Collection; but what it 
does, it does well, and so far deserves commendation. 


CONFLICT BETWEEN LAND AND WATER. 


TueEreE is something peculiar about the appearance of 
the coast of Suffolk and Norfolk. The land and the 
sea have evidently been at war one with the other. The 
sea, sometimes the aggressor, has seized and taken away 
a portion of that which once belonged to the land; while 
the land, as if in retaliation, now occupies spots which 
were once covered by sea. There is an apparent con- 
tradiction here ; but it is only apparent, for both classes 
of phenomena are resultants of one cause. : 

It might not be that a sojourner on any one part of 
this coast could obtain full evidence of these conflicting 
processes; but a comparing of notes might throw much 
light on the matter. We will first speak of the 
encroachment of the sea on the land. 

In most instances where a coast is gradually worn 
away, this is produced by the action of tides, waves, 
and currents—sometimes one of these only, sometimes 
two or all. The eastern coast of Britain is exposed to 
a remarkable action in this respect, owing to a curious 
double tide which prevails there. At most ports, as 
we well know, the tide rolls in from the ocean, and 
rolls out again after highwater; but on the eastern 
coast, this rolling-in comes from two quarters at once. 
When the tidal current from the Atlantic reaches the 
Land’s End, it divides into two: one branch proceeds 
northward, and winds round Scotland into the German 
Ocean; while the other travels eastward along the 
English Channel, and turns up to the north after 
passing through the Straits of Dover. These two tidal 
currents meet; but the larger course takes the longer 
time; and the combined and alternate action of the 
two produce a peculiar rubbing motion against the 
coast, calculated to wear down cliffs, and to give a 
smooth outline to the sea-board. 

There is abundant proof that portions of Norfolk and 
Suffolk, once inhabited and flourishing, are now buried 
beneath the sea. In more northern parts of the island, 
where the coast is stern and iron-bound, the destruc- 
tive action has exhibited itself in other ways. In the 
Shetland posed of hard rock—steep cliffs have 
been hollowed into caves and arches—passages have 
been worn through the hardest rock—rugged islands 
have been formed—and huge masses of stone have been 
torn from their beds, and hurled to surprising dis- 
tances. On the eastern coast of Scotland, where there 
is less rocky cliff, the destruction has come home more 
immediately to the handiwork of man. At Findhorn, 
an old town has been carried away ; in Kincardineshire, 
the village of Mathers was carried away in a single 
night in 1795; at Arbroath, houses and gardens have 
disappeared within the memory of those now living; 
and the light-houses at the mouth of the Tay had to be 
carried further inland, because the sea was approach- 
ing. On the Northumberland and Lincolnshire coasts, 
equally strange movements have been and are still 
going on. In an old map of Yorkshire, we find the 
villages of Auburn, Hartburn, and Hyde, at spots 
where are now nothing but sand-banks covered with 
water at high-tide. Sir George Head, in his Home 
Tour through the Manufacturing Districts, gives a 
graphic, almost a painfully graphic, description of a 
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church-yard in Yorkshire which is at this present 
moment being eaten away by the sea. The dead bones 
are first exposed, and then they are washed out, and 
then they fall upon the beach below; each year doing 
something towards the destruction of a pretty grave- 
yard which was once a mile or more inland. 

In the portion of coast south of Yorkshire, Norfolk 
and Suffolk exhibit the effects of the wearing action 
more decidedly than Lincolnshire, which is so low that 
it may be said to have been flooded rather than abraded. 
Cromer is ‘looking up,’ as a sort of pleasure-town ; but 
the real original Cromer has long ago been swallowed 
up by the sea, and the present town is only a substi- 
tute. Shipden, Whimpwell, and Eccles—all old towns 
on the Norfolk coast—are not now to be found. At 
Sheringham, between Cromer and Wells, the progress 
of the sea has been singularly marked and definite. 
In 1805, an inn was built at that place, and it was 
supposed, from the known progress of the sea, that 
the house might last about seventy years before it 
was attacked; for it was seventy yards from the 
coast, and the destruction was estimated at about a 
yard per annum: but the rate of wearing afterwards 
increased, and by 1829, the sea approached very near 
indeed to the inn. The Sheringham of to-day is not 
the Sheringham of old: that is gone—swallowed up 
by Neptune ; and perhaps Sheringham the new may 
go likewise, unless protective works be executed. For 
it may be worth while to observe, that if there is a 
judicious arrangement of breakwaters, or rows of stakes 
carried out into the sea, there may be formed accumu- 
lations of sand along the bottom of the cliff; and this 
sand, when a peculiar kind of binding-grass has grown 
upon it, will tend to preserve the cliff from the 
destructive action of the waves. Corton, Pakefield, 
Dunwich, Aldborough, Bawdsey, on the Suffolk coast 
—all have suffered in a similar way. As for Dunwich, 
it appears to be two miles from the site of the original 
Dunwich. The town of Orwell lives only in tradition 
—nothing more. Twenty years ago, Sir Charles Lyell 
warned the inhabitants of Harwich, that if they go 
on doing as they have hitherto done and now do, 
they will find themselves some morning on a little 
island. He thinks the sea is cutting a channel across 
the isthmus which connects the peniasula of Harwich 
with the mainland; and that by selling for cement the 
stones which roll down upon the beach, the inhabitants 
are hastening that process; for the stones, if left alone, 
might act for some time as a sort of breakwater or 


But what of Yarmouth and Lowestoft? Here, at 
anyrate, there are no great indications of wearing 
away ; indeed, the enormous accumulations of sand 
tell of a reverse process. When, a few weeks ago, we 
witnessed a holiday review of the East Norfolk Militia 
on the South Denes at Yarmouth, we could not but 
think of the strangeness of the fact, that this spot had 
been stolen from the sea; whereas, in most other parts 
of the Norfolk and Suffolk coast, the sea is steadily 
and irresistibly stealing from the land. The two pro- 
cesses, however, as we have stated, are joint results of 
one cause. The waves, and tides, and currents carry 
away the cliffs from the towns named in the earlier 
part of this article. But whither do they carry them ? 
The shattered fragments must go somewhere; and it 
depends upon a number of local circumstances how 
and where the deposition shall take place. Near the 
mouths of the rivers, such as the Yare, there are 
reasons which would lead one to suspect that such 


If a tidal current 


is carrying its load of spoil, its fragments stolen from a 
cliff elsewhere, and if it meets a river-current at right 
angles, it may be made to drop its burden, and thus a 
sand-bank might grow up just opp»site the mouth of 
the river. That some such process has been going on 
at Yarmouth, is plain enough; and the good people 
of that town make all their commercial and social 
arrangements in conformity with the plan thus marked 
out for them by the currents and tides. 

The three towns of Norwich, Yarmouth, and Lowes- 
toft are worth a few days’ visit, irrespective of their 
own points of attraction, on account of their relative 
positions in respect to the sea. Considering the 
strangely flat marshy district separating the three 
towns, there seems much reason to believe that it was 
once sea. The three rivers Yare, Bure, and Waveney, 
which find a common outlet at Yarmouth, present such 
fantastic twistings and twinings, that there can be 
little doubt that changes have occurred hereabout in 
the relative distribution of land and water. It is 
believed that the Yare was once an arm of the sea up 
to Norwich, the Bure another arm up to Aylsham, and 
the Waveney another up to Bungay. At anyrate, it 
is pretty evident that there was once sea where is now 
green swampy meadow. If any crotchety traveller, in 
search of the dull and unpicturesque, should find himself 
on the Norwich and Yarmouth Railway, we would war- 
rant his contentment. The moiety of the railway nearer 
to Norwich brings in view a few pretty bits of scenery; 
but as we approach Reedham and its marshes, good-by 
to all prettinesses. From thence to Yarmouth is an 
unmitigated flat, with a house or two, apparently sur- 
prised to find themselves set down in such a place, and 
half-a-dozen cows and horses, which look as if they 
would get their feet wet and catch cold. Nor is the 
railway route from Norwich to Lowestoft—identical 
with the former as to the distance between Reedham 
and Norwich—much more varied and picturesque; for 
it follows in part the course of the supposed arm of the 
sea represented by the present river Waveney. 

Norwich is an interesting old city—interesting for 
its fine cathedral, and for ‘its connection with the 
worsted and silk manufactures: but we are just now 
visiting it with an eye directed to other features. If 
the river Yare were really at one time an arm of the 
sea, with Norwich in the innermost nook, Norwich 
must have occupied a fine position; for there are 
sufficient bold elevations to give marked and striking 
scenes. The question is—have these changes in land 
and water occurred since man took possession of 
the region? We know nothing of Norwich until the 
earlier incursions of the Danes. The city appears to 
have risen gradually from the decay of Caister, once a 
British, and then a Roman town, but now an incon- 
siderable village, about three miles south-east of 
Norwich. Some think, that in the time of the Romans 
—others think, so late as the Normans—the lower parts 
of the present Norwich were under water, studded here 
and there with islands. The elevation whereon the 
castle is built must, in those days, have been either a 
promontory or an island ; and, in either case, it must 
have offered a tempting site for castle-builders. 

As matters now stand at Norwich, the streets are 
evidently set up and framed in accordance with the 
castle elevation on the one hand, and with the river on 
the other. The river is called the Wensum until it has 
passed through Norwich; after which it receives the 
name of the Yare, or rather it falls into the Yare. The 
Wensum performs all sorts of queer antics in its 
passage through the town, curving and winding in 
serpentine course—now flowing south, now north, now 
south-west, now north-east. The town is mostly built 
on one side of this river, but as it is gradually extend- 
ing on the other, the bridges over the river have 
become very numerous, and these bridges point in 
almost every direction of the compass.. As for the 
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streets, what can be said of them? Did any mortal 
ever see such a labyrinth? Did any stranger ever 
succeed in finding his way through them without a 
guide? We have a pretty good acquaintance with 
English towns, from Harwich in the east, to Plymouth 
in the west, from Berwick in the north, to Brighton in 
the south; but we know of nothing that can compare 
with Norwich for crooked streets. The only principle 
of arrangement discoverable seems to be this—that no 
two streets shall be at right angles. 

If Norwich has received any of its peculiarities of 
position from the existence of land where once was 
water, Yarmouth is, as we observed in an earlier para- 
graph, still more dependent on a similar cause. We 
must endeavour to convey an idea of this remarkable 
town—a town unlike any other in England. 

The river Yare, after running eastward through 
Norfolk, seems to have been checked in its course 
when within half a mile of the sea; it bends suddenly 
to the south, and flows parallel to the sea for three or 
four miles, when at length it finds an outlet. There 
can hardly be a doubt that it once flowed direct into 
the sea; that the mouth became gradually choked up 
with sand; that the river wended southward in search 
of a new outlet; and that this outlet itself travelled 
further and further southward. The Yare brings with 
it the waters of the Waveney; and just at the point 
where the deflection takes place, the Bure also joins it; 
so that all three rivers are affected by this change of 
outlet. The metamorphoses of the district seem first 
to. have converted three arms of the sea into three 
rivers, and then to have driven the three poor rivers 
about in search of an outlet. 

Now, it is just at this remarkable spot that Yarmouth 
has been built. The town has the sea on the east, and 
the river on the west. Yarmouth has thus a sort of 
double fagade, so to speak: a west front towards the 
river, and an east front towards the sea. The east front 
is irregular and straggling, for it is greatly at the mercy 
of the sands; but the west front can boast of a quay 
far superior to those ordinarily to be met with: in- 
deed, there are those who say that there is not such 
another quay in Europe, except at Marseille. Be this as 
it may, a quay three-quarters of a mile in length, more 
than a hundred feet in width, and planted with trees 
along a great part of its length, is a possession of which 
townsmen may well be a little proud. It is, however, 
the other side of Yarmouth which best exhibits the 
dependence of the town on the changes between sea 
and land. What a wilderness of sand it is! Near 
the southern extremity of the town, new streets and 
houses have been built further and further towards 
the sea; and a jetty, fishermen’s stands, ship-owners’ 
\ypk-outs, and maritime inns have been built; but, 
pirth and south of this point, the houses keep at a 
-@spectful distance from the water-side. And good 
reason is there for this. The sand is fine, soft, and of 
great depth; the foot sinks in at every step, so as to 
render walking tiresome. The sand is not quite flat, 
but presents a sort of billowy surface. We should 
imagine that if a man wanted to dust his jacket, he 
could not do better than go upon Yarmouth sands 
during a windy day. That wind is more plentiful there 
than water, seems to be shewn by the numerous wind- 
mills dotted hither and thither on the more consolidated 
portions of sand. Beyond the northern limits of the 
town, the sands are called the North Denes; while be- 
yond the southern limits we meet with the South Denes. 
The South Denes, and Yarmouth town, together occupy 
the tongue of land lying between the river and the sea. 
On the South Denes, a little scanty grass has grown, 
and a barrack, a gas-work, a battery or two, a race- 
course, and a Nelson’s Monument have been formed ; 
but its general area is bare, and wholly unoccupied. 
At the southern end of this tongue, the river bends 
sharply round and enters the sea; while at the spot 


where the South Denes may be said to join the town, 
Yarmouth is trying to polish itself up to the dignity 
of watering-place celebrity, by the fashioning of a 
holiday-pier, a terrace, a marine parade, a parade hotel, 
baths, beach-walks and terrace-walks ; and so forth. 

The effect of its curious location upon the trade of 
Yarmouth is worth noticing. No harbour, no quay, no 
basin, no landing-pier, enables ships to draw up to the 
shore on the sea-side of Yarmouth. All the ordinary 
trading vessels enter at the river’s mouth, two or three 
miles south of the town, and proceed upwards to the 
quay on the west of the town. The beach and the sea- 
side are the domain of the fishermen. The vessels 
which bring herrings and mackerel, anchor at half a 
mile or so from the beach, and boatmen go out to bring 
the fish from the vessels to the shore. This is alto- 
gether a bustling scene on a fine morning in the fishing- 
season. We lately saw sixty or eighty mackerel-boats 
all ranged along at one time. The beachmen were 
busily at work, rowing their clumsy but roomy boats 
out to sea, and bringing back the mackerel in baskets. 
No sooner were they landed, than the vessel-owners 
made their appearance; the fish were taken out and 
counted; and the beachmen received—or were to 
receive — payment according to the number they 
brought ashore. The bargain between the vessel- 
owner and his crew is managed in another way and 
at a different time. Dealers and salesmen are on the 
look-out to purchase the best fish as they make their 
appearance ; and then salesmen, acting on behalf of the 
vessel-owners, put up to auction the remaining fish, 
which are sold at just what they will fetch, be it high 
or low: sold they must be, and are, even for a ‘song.’ 
Dealers of a humbler class range themselves round the 
open-air auctioneer, and make or withhold their bid- 
dings according as their judgment or their pockets may 
dictate. No want of flowery language on the part of 
the salesmen, be sure of this. We heard one of them 
declare that the mackerel he was selling ‘tasted like 
hung-beef, and smelt like vi'lets’—qualities which we 
should scarcely have supposed to be exactly fishlike ; 
but this may only be proof of our ignorance. 

A few lines about Lowestoft, and we have done. 

Lowestoft, the third of the towns connected with 
the singular delta-shaped district we have endeavoured 
to describe, although a coast-town, has properly no 
river actually belonging to it. The town lies about 
ten miles south of Yarmouth; and between the two 
there is a considerable length of singular sand-cliff, 
exhibiting many proofs of the peculiar tide-action of 
the sea. Between Lowestoft and the sea, as between 
Yarmouth and the sea, the accumulation of sand is 
enormous ; deep, rolling, apparently endless masses of 
the finest and most penetrating sand. 

Until joint-stock enterprise took the matter in hand, 
Lowestoft had no water-communication with Norwich ; 
but the river Waveney, in its winding course towards 
Yarmouth, came within three or four miles of Lowes- 
toft; and the ponds called Oulton Broad and Lake 
Lothing intervened. By engineering-works, executed 
at various times, the Yare has been connected with 
the Waveney by a canal; the Waveney with the ponds 
by a canal; the ponds have been deepened, a cut into 
the sea has been made, and a capital little harbour 
formed out seaward, with walls, and piers, and quays, 
and warehouses, and railways, adequate to a very 
respectable amount of business. A steam-ship com- 
pany has been established, to run steamers across from 
Lowestoft to Denmark ; and this maritime trade, with 
the repairing establishment of the company, is creating 
quite a new town, entirely southward of Lowestoft 
proper. Southward, again, of the harbour and railway 
is another new town—Lowestoft the fashionable, with 
such a hotel, and such a terrace, as would make some 
of our old watering-places stare, if such places can 
stare. We are inclined to think that unless Yarmouth 
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puts on its best and does its best, it may be thrown 
behind a cloud by Lowestoft one of these days. How- 
ever, we need not predict. Both have done wonders in 
combating the strange marshes which lie westward of 
them, and the stili stranger sands which lie eastward. 


THE WOLF-HUNTERS. 


IN TWO CHAPTERS. 
CHAPTER II, 

I now follow Pierre to the farm whither his steps were 
directed when the brothers parted company. The 
scene into which he entered was a strange one. A 
rather large and very dirty room was lighted only by 
along yellow candle, such as are used by the French 
peasantry, made of resin, and rolled out by the hand: 
its light, at any time insufficient for the apartment, 
was rendered more indistinct by the cloud of smoke 
that issued from numerous pipes and cigars. This 
room was nearly filled by peasants, attired a la mode 
de Bretagne—that is to say, like our friend Pierre, in 
coats of skins, undoubtedly the most old-fashioned dress 
in the world ; although here and there the more modern 
trunk-hose of the sixteenth century might be seen worn 
by a straggler from another district; and in two or 
three instances, the still more modern, and far less 
characteristic equipment of our now-a-day sportsman ; 
for it generally happened that some such adventurer 
either placed himself under the protection of the 
louvetiers (wolf-killers), ‘to behold the battle,’ or, 
depending on the merits of their fowling-pieces, took 
apart init. Fusils and gunpowder, however, were too 
great rarities to be seen in all hands, or too inglorious 
weapons to be used by them. Most of the louvetiers 
were armed like Pierre, except that many, instead of a 
pike, carried a sort of pitchfork. 

While the uncouth assemblage ate, drank, and 
smoked in the dim light and stifling atmosphere of the 
apartment, their strange gesticulations, the vehemence 
of their tones, apparently increased by their wild native 
dialect, as they argued, contradicted, screamed, grinned, 
chattered, and seemed to be defying each other to mortal 
combat, while arranging some particulars concerning 
which each was nearly indifferent—Pierre entered 
among them, and his arrival was clamorously greeted 
by the men, who knew his cool, intrepid character, and 
his present interesting circumstances. But whatever 
share poor Pierre might contribute to augment the 
smoke, he did not do much to increase the noise: he 
smoked his pipe in silence, until the old louvetier, on 
whom, from his age and experience, devolved the order 
of the day, gave the signal for departure; and the 
wild animals that were setting forth for the destruc- 
tion of those only a little wilder, drank off their sour 
cider, rekindled their pipes, seized their pikes or forks, 
and sallied out to taint the fresh cold air of morning 
with the obnoxious fumes that issued from their 
mouths. 

As they gained the borders of the forest, the counte- 
nance of the old experienced leader grew more serious : 
the guides or spies who had preceded them, brought intel- 
ligence that the numerous tracks upoh the snow plainly 
indicated the number of antagonists they might expect 
to find within the forest. Accustomed to make such 
observations, they calculated that the wolves were not 
only in force, but that they were united in a pack, 
and prepared for an attack, which only occurred when 
hunger rendered them furious. 


The oldest of these wolf-killers, whose age and 
victories made him the man of importance, and the 
generalissimo of the band, stopped near the edge of the 
wood, and drew his company around him, to decide 
on operations, and give them directions on which the 
safety of each must principally depend. It was not to 
hold a council of war, but, happily for himself and his 
comrades, to deliver directions which no one would 
dispute, that he spoke. ‘My children,’ he said, ‘we 
must divide now: it is necessary to encircle the forest 
as much as possible; you will therefore go off in 
couples, and take your posts. With good hearts, two 
men may easily defend themselves against four wolves, 
even should they be attacked. But as we shall arrive 
at so many places at the same instant, we shall give 
occupation to their noses, and distract the scent: 
thus it is not at all probable that four will fall to 
the lot of any one of you at once, and you can thus 
more easily gain the heads you wish for. But, mark 
me! if you do not desire to draw the whole pack 
upon you, do not speak one word aloud; and, above 
all things, do not fire but when you are sure of your 
aim. Let our fusils be as equally divided as possible 
—no two who carry them keeping together, but asso- 
ciating themselves with those who have only forks and 
pikes.’ 

The group that surrounded him separated as he 
ceased to speak, and formed into couples without 
choice or dispute. Pierre was thus accidentally coupled 
with an amateur sportsman. As the wolf-killers ap- 
proached silently to their respective posts, a long, low, 
distant howl saluted their ears. The eyes of Pierre 
kindled, as, with an impatience that is felt by the 
soldier who awaits the charge, he stepped forward 
more quickly. A silence profound, and almost solemn, 
followed ; and after this pause, prolonged and nume- 
rous howlings resounded through the lately silent 
wood, and shewed the louvetiers the truth of their old 
general's calculation, that the enemy was in force, and 
preparing for a concentrated attack. 

The object of this attack was soon discovered by a 
ery so wild, so piercing, so agonising, that no one 
who has not heard it can imagine a horse capable of 
uttering it. And this bitter cry of mortal agony came 
from an assembled group of these poor creatures, round 
which the hungry and- grinning wolves were already 
assembling, waiting only till their comrades should 
arrive to give security to their meditated assault. 
Such a scene as this is not very uncommon in the wild 
and thinly-peopled part of Brittany. The custom that 
prevails in a province where the business of agricul- 
ture is carried on in a very slovenly, unskilful manner, 
is, I believe, practised in similar districts which are 
rendered intricate by woods, moors, or defiles, more 
suited to the pasturage of animals left to nature, than 
to the business of the regular farmer. In these dis- 
tricts, persons who breed and trade in horses, leave 
at liberty those which their limited domains and 
premises cannot provide for: flocks of horses are 
turned wild upon the moors and woods, to be caught 
as their owners need them; they are marked so as 
to be easily reclaimed; but I suppose, in the case of 
the young progeny by which the flock is augmented, 
either family-likenesses or affection must decide the 


fact of paternity, for I am ignorant of any other 


mode of arranging it. The losses these proprietors 
suffer by means of the wolves, are sometimes very 
great; and it is not very unusual, therefore, to hear, 
in remote districts, that really appalling cry to which 
I have alluded. 

The wolf-hunters hastened in from their out-posts, 
and rallied round the old louvetier, to unite for an 
attack on the combined foe. The band thus concen- 
trated, advanced in silence towards the spot whence 
the sound of danger issued: it was a small glade or 
open space in the forest, where the sagacious but 
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unfortunate animals had assembled—acting on the 
principle that unity is strength—but shewing in the 
arrangement of their position a higher and stronger 
principle than any philosopher or political economist 
ever devised. The mares, with their young ones 
pressed close to their sides, and shivering in mortal 
terror, were in the centre, surrounded by their noble 
male protectors, which, with erect manes, and flaming 
eyes staring and rolling in their heads, shewed all 
the horror they endured, yet stood, vigorously pre- 
pared for defence, their forelegs stretched forward, and 
fixed firmly on the ground, the hinder drawn closer 
together, and ready for a kick or a plunge at the heads 
of their assailants, which prowled around them, with 
white glaring teeth and bristling mane, gnashing their 
dry, hungry jaws, but kept at bay for a little time 
by the heels that had already fractured the skull of 
one of their impatient number. Even the old louvetier 
was puzzled as to the best mode of proceeding in 
order to deliver the victims, whose fate was only 
delayed until the arrival of a re-inforcement of their 
enemies; for even the report of the fusils, should 
their discharge not prove fatal to the horses instead of 
the wolves, must necessarily throw disorder into the 
serried band that still continued to owe the safety of 
each to the unity and firmness of all. 

Pierre arranged his serpe, raised his pike, and made 
a sign to his comrades that he was ready to begin the 
battle ; but hardly had he made this movement, when 
a horrible barking howl was heard behind them, and 
almost the next moment, eighteen or twenty famishing 
wolves plunged suddenly right among and over the 
hunters, overthrowing some of them in their furious 
bound, but springing beyond them to the prey they 
liked better. 

This was the re-inforcement the others had e 

The band of their threatened victims was now broken; 
confusion and terror were in their ranks; plunging, 
kicking, slaying, or wounding, the gallant horses gave 
way, and opened a passage to the agonised mares, and 
their trembling, helpless offspring, which fell an easy 
prey to the conquerors. Then the flight of the horses 
took place, and pursued by their raging enemy, they 
flew to all sides of the forest, starting off in a moment ; 
so that the louvetiers, unable to fire a shot, were forced 
to fly in confusion to the shelter of the trees, to avoid 
being trodden under their feet. This confusion did not 
last long: the poor horses were soon at a distance, and 
drew many of the wolves after them; but some of 
them had already fallen—the young dead, and the old 
wounded ; and numbers of the wolves, either less active 
or more hungry than their comrades, remained to feast 
upon the prey before them. 
" The sight was tempting to Pierre, as he eagerly 
counted over the heads, and the pieces of silver that 
were within his reach. Nearly at the same time, the old 
louvetier‘made a signal for the fusils to fire. Pierre 
looked then for his comrade; but, alas! he perceived 
only a dark spot up in the snow-powdered branches 
of a tall tree. Not even the report of the firearms, nor 
the death-cry of some of their number, diverted all the 
famishing beasts from the meal they were growling 
over; and seeing himself deserted by his confederate, 
and without the aid of his fusil, Pierre no longer 
restrained his impatience, but raised his pike, and 
advanced to the charge. 

The battle now commenced: the wolves that had 
been frightened by the fire, returned only more full of 
fury, and their adversaries were each obliged to seek 
for a background, and find the shelter of a tree, by 
which they were defended behind, while engaged with 
two or three wolves in front. 

Pierre, animated by hope, and tired of inaction, soon 
pierced with his pike the foremost of the three with 
which at once he found himself engaged ; and scarcely 


drew out the weapon ere he tried to pin another to the tions, demanded in a weak voice to know who was with 


earth. The stroke was a powerful one, dealt with his 
whole strength; but in leaning forward to make it, his 
prudence, though not his courage, forsook him—he left 
the screen of the tree; and a horrible growl, a sudden 
weight, and a terrible gripe of his shoulder, gave him 
fearful intelligence of the advantage he had given to 
the enemy. The savage creature had sprung upon his 
back : its fangs were on his right shoulder. With a 
cry of torture, Pierre endeavoured to grasp his serpe 
with the left hand ; but his position, the weight of the 
monster, and the sudden pain, prevented this effort. 
He fell, calling, though not very loudly: ‘ A‘ moi! a 
moi! 2 mon secours, louvetiers!’ But while the words 
were on his lips, the head of the wolf that had been 
upon his shoulder rolled down before him; Victor, his 
young brother, caught him in his arms, and Pierre 
fainted upon his breast. ... . 

- That memorable fight was over and done. Many 
wolves had been slaughtered, the rest fled howling from 
their conquerors; and the louvetiers raised their suc- 
cessful, but unfortunate comrade, and carried him to 
the place of rendezvous he had left that morning. 

Victor, his waist encircled with four wolves’ heads, 
which dangled from a leathern girdle, walked beside 
him: he was unable to assist in carrying him. He 
had twice retraced that snow-covered moor, and had 
been fortunate enough afterwards to despatch two 
wolves ; but now his strength and courage failed; he 
walked, weeping, beside his brother, yet secretly con- 
gratulating himself that he had arrived in time to save 
his life by a stroke of his serpe on the neck of the 
assailant. 

On turning back, in the manner I have already 
related, at his brother’s request, he had gone to seek 
their mother, and tell her that it was contrary to that 
brother’s desire he had resolved to join the wolf-hunt. 
But the mother was occupied with the sick father; 
he found Virginie alone, and made her his confidante. 
The girl’s gratitude was great, for she understood the 
motive Victor would conceal. She caressed him; 
wept over him; called him ‘poor dear,’ ‘good little 
one,” ‘ beloved child,’ and by some other endearing epi- 
thets, which Victor would much rather not hear; and 
told him he must not attempt to go to the fight. Victor 
left her with this parting speech: ‘ Whatever happens, 
tell our mother that Pierre never knew I was there.’ 
And then he hastened vigorously over the moor. 

And now the result of the battle was known: he had 
killed two wolves, and Pierre had, he said, killed two; 
but the fourth head was that which had rolled over the 
poor young man’s shoulder when he arrived exactly, 
as he hoped, in time to save his brother’s life by that 
vigorous stroke. But Pierre was badly wounded ; his 
head as well as his shoulder was lacerated. Fever 
came on, and his life was pronounced to be in imminent 
danger. 

Then came poor Virginie—weeping, praying, and 
visiting the old sacred places where her offerings were 
promised for his recovery. Alas, in vain! No healing 
fountain could restore Pierre to strength, and all her 
invocations remained unanswered. At his own request, 
the young man was conveyed home, to lay his head 
once more on the pillow where it had lain at first—on 
his mother’s breast. But Victor and Virginie watched 
him day and night, and shed many a tear over him. 
Another, too, came often beside him, to offer a consola- 
tion they could not so well impart: the parish priest— 
a simple-minded, benevolent man, who had baptised 
the boy, and was to have married him, now found he 
would have another, the last of the offices of the church, 
to perform for him. He came now to turn his mind, 
and thoughts, and heart from one world to the other— 
from time to eternity. 

He was present one afternoon when the young man, 
who had been reposing after receiving these admoni- 
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him. ‘Is it thou, petit?’ he said, as Victor bent over 
him. ‘Ah, my brother, I have wronged thee! Listen, 
Victor. I knew your love for Virginie—knew it all 
along. But I despised your youth, and thought she 
must do so likewise. Victor, forgive me before I die; 
and then, if in some future time our dear Virginie shall 
know that she, too, has all along loved you, then you 
will tell her it was my last earthly wish that she should 
be your wife, and that you should make her happy.’ 
Thus having relieved his mind, the young man gave 
up all his attention to the solemnity ‘attending the 
close of mortal life. At midnight, he died in the arms 
of Victor and Virginie. 

Virginie had left her place to take up her old abode 
in the house of her betrothed. For some time after 
his death, the stillness of sorrow pervaded it and all 
its concerns. The people worked, indeed, still, but all 
went on in a softened sort of manner, as if no one liked 
noise, while no one ever spoke against it. In time, this 
began to wear off, and when it did, Virginie announced 
her intention of returning to her place at the farm. 
When Victor heard this, he took the girl aside, and said 
to her: 

‘Certainly, Virginie, you must do whatever will 
make you happy. But see now how we are situated. 
I must talk of it, though it will force me to remind you 
of cruel circumstances. Well, then, our mayor has 
paid me for four wolves’ heads: see there, one hundred 
and twenty francs! Now, Virginie, this money is yours, 
for it was to obtain the right of remaining with you 
that our dear Pierre’—— 

Here Virginie burst into tears, and sobbed out: 
‘Speak no more of it, brother, and never let me see 
that silver.’ 

*That is just what I wish not to do,’ the youth 
answered ; ‘but I know that you, too, would wish to 
do what would give our brother—I mean my brother— 
pleasure.’ 

‘Ah, yes; I would obey his wishes gladly.’ 

Victor paused a moment, and then resumed: ‘ Well, 
his wish was—one of his wishes was—to take care of 
our good old mother. Now, Virginie, you know how 
our mother loved her cow, as indeed all persons do: 
she has not been the same thing since my father’s 
illness obliged her to sell it. I propose, then, that you 
buy another cow.’ 

Yes, yes; that is beautiful! Thank you, good, dear 
brother.’ 

‘ Ah, I have not said all: I must ask you to do more. 
See, now, Virginie; if the cow is bought, there must be 
some one to milk her, and to take care of the milk, and 
make butter for the market. Our mother can do that 
no longer; and unless you can stay here and help her, 
it will be of no use to buy the cow. But if you would 
rather leave us’—— 

‘Ah, Victor !—No, it was not that; but if you want 
me to take care of the new cow, I will stay.’ 

‘Thank you, thank you, good, kind Virginie!’ So 
it was all said and done. The cow was bought, and 
Virginie stayed to take care of it. Victor set himself 
to work on the little farm, and active, untiring labours 
soon produced a decided improvement in the aspect of 
affairs. The young man had forgotten his resolution 
to join the army of Africa; perhaps it was as well he 
did so, for a Breton cow is always the object of care; 
and as Virginie and he had been herds together in 
childhood, they could naturally associate their attentions 
on an emergency. 

So time went quietly away, and Victor was going 
into his twenty-second year; and though Virginie was 
still a year in advance, she had long ceased to give 
herself airs of authority and protection on that account; 
and did not call him ‘dear little one, or ‘poor dear,’ 
as she once used to do; she ceased, also, to call him 


‘ 


et which word might bring painful memories 
to 


both. In some respects, however, her conduct was 


a little mysterious. Virginie had her own ‘stock in 
trade ;’ the cow, indeed, was family property ; but out 
of its first profits she had bought some fowls and some 
wool, wherewith to set up on her own account. The 
fowls multiplied; the eggs were sold; and the wool 
was spun and knitted into stockings, which also dis- 
appeared ; but no one saw or heard of the fruit of the 
sales. She would often go, even weekly, to the market- 
town, when the mother thought there was no great use 
in her going, and when the snow or rain rendered the 
road difficult ; and, after all, no one could tell what she 
did there, for no one heard of her sales or purchases. 
It was not on dress, certainly, she laid out her money ; 
for, with the exception of the complex and extraordinary 
cap, which was as snow-white and coquettish as pos- 
sible, poor Virginie’s working-dress seldom knew a 
change; and as for her quaint and picturesque holiday 
costume, it might, for aught I know, have served some 
generations before her. It was no wonder, then, that 
the old mother sometimes, on Saturday nights, shook 
her head a very little, and looked gravely at her son, 
as much as to say: ‘Is it not strange ?’ 

Time, however, went on, and the old father who had 
been so long ailing, died. They buried him with due 
respect, and after the customs of Brittany, in a place 
from whence he was one day to be disinterred, and his 
skull, with his name legibly inscribed in black paint on 
the brow, placed in the reliquaire, or bone-house of the 
parish, where it, as well as that of his lamented son, 
might be seen by successive generations. 

Victor was now the only as well as eldest son of the 
widow, and, consequently, by the law of France, was 
free from the conscription, which had been perhaps 
to him, as others, like a dark cloud looming in the dis- 
tance; for another wolf-fight might not have afforded 
him the means of getting a substitute. But one day, 
when the roof of the house was undergoing some 
repairs, the workmen drew from beneath the rafters a 
quantity of pieces of money, silver and copper—not 
ancient good-for-nothing coins, but good franc and sou 
pieces. Young Victor was astonished, and carried them 
to his mother, supposing his poor father had kept a 
secret hoard. ‘The mother was not there, but Virginie 


was. 

* Ah!’ said she, ‘have you found my money ?’ 

* Yours ?’ 

‘Yes. I saved it to buy you a substitute in case 
you should draw a bad number at the conscription.’ 

Victor looked inquisitively in her face, and its colour 
rose. ‘ Virginie, was it for my mother’s sake you did 
this ?’ 

‘ No.’ 

‘For my father’s?’ 

‘ No? 


‘For mine?’ 

‘No,’ The colour rose still higher. 

‘Not for mine! Ah! for whose, then?’ 

‘For my own!’ The colour now was so high that 
tears came to the eyes, as if to check it. 

‘Dear Virginie 

‘I will be true to Pierre,’ cried Virginie. 

‘I wish nothing more,’ replied her lover with serious- 
ness. And then he quietly repeated his brother’s words ; 
adding: ‘I never told them to you before, Virginie. 
have often and often thought that it was most likely 
I never should tell them to you; but now you know 
all, and, if you do not believe me, ask our good priest, 
who was present when our dear brother spoke.’ 

Victor, perhaps involuntarily, pronounced the plural 
pronoun our rather emphatically ; Virginie wept; but 
the Bretons are said to be credulous, and I have not 
understood that she ever doubted any part of what 
Victor told her, although I believe he told her more 
than what his brother had said. And as the same priest 
shortly afterwards joined their hands, in that manner 
which it is said no one can disunite, there is every 
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reason to suppose that the case stated by Victor was 
all right, and that the good man would not disallow 
the propriety of the way in which I terminate my story 
of the Wolf-hunters of Brittany. 


THE THREE ERAS OF OCEAN 
STEAM-NAVIGATION. 


Twenty-six years ago, the great American orator and 
statesman, Daniel Webster, in a lecture he delivered 
at Boston, said, in allusion to steam-power: ‘In com- 
parison with the past, what centuries of improvement 
has this single agent comprised in the short space of 
fifty years! .... What further improvements may 


is impossible to know, and it were vain to conjecture. 
What we do know is, that it has most essentially 
altered the face of affairs, and that no visible limit yet 
appears beyond which its progress is seen to be impos- 
sible.’ When Webster spoke thus, the grand problem 
of ocean steam-navigation had not been solved ; in fact, 
the possibility of a steam-ship crossing any ocean was 
generally denied both by practical and scientific men. 
Three distinct eras of ocean steam-navigation have, 
however, subsequently become matters of history. The 
third era is only just inaugurated, and the fact has 
suggested to us that a couple of pages may be not 
unprofitably devoted to a brief chronicle of the three 
first voyages of the pioneer ships. 

Era Frrst.—Almost contemporaneously with the 
publication in a quarterly review of an essay by a 
learned and scientific writer, who demonstrated in a 
way perfectly satisfactory, so far as figures and theory 
went, that it was impossible for a steam-ship to cross 
the Atlantic, a spirited company were preparing to 
solve the problem by an actual trial. A steam- 
ship called the Great Western was built at Bristol, 
her registered tonnage being 1340, and therefore 
a much larger steam-vessel than any ever launched 
before, although now-a-days she bears about the same 
relative proportion to the gigantic Himalaya, for 
instance, as a frigate does to a three-decker. All 
being prepared, she took 600 tons of coal on board, 
to work her two engines of 225 horse-power each. 
History, hereafter, will not omit to record that the 
name of her able commander was Lieutenant Hosken, 
R. N. Immense interest was excited throughout Great 
Britain and America by the news that so bold and 
important an experiment was about to be tried. 
Many were sanguine of its success; many otherwise. 
One thing was evident—that if the voyage should be 
successfully performed, incalculable advantages, com- 
mercial, social, and political, would result to both 
countries. A number of daring passengers—for daring 
they were thought in that day—took berths for the 
voyage ; and, finally, on 8th April 1838, at noon, the 
gallant ship steamed away from her anchorage at 
the mouth of the river Avon—a few miles up which 
Bristol is situated—and majestically descended the 
Severn, bound for New York. She had commenced 
her memorable voyage—a minute and graphic narrative 
of which, by one of her passengers, is lying before us. 
When they were fairly under-way, he makes this 
noteworthy observation: ‘ Whatever misgivings might 
previously have assailed us in the contemplation of 
our voyage, I believe that at this moment there was 
not a faltering heart among us. Such stability, such 
power, such provision against every probable or barely 
possible contingency, and such order presented itself 
everywhere on board, as was sufficient to allay all fear. 
That there should latterly have been a doubt as to the 
practicability and safety of a passage by steam across 
the Atlantic, seems indeed strange, when with any 
effort of reason we look at the question.’ It is easy 


simple enough for even a school-boy to indorse 


this last sentence now; but early in 1838, we must not 
forget that the problem was unsolved, and that the 
great question of theory versus practice had not been 
decided in favour of the latter. 

It is unnecessary to chronicle here the incidents of 
the voyage. Suffice it that the Great Western entered 
the harbour of New York at full speed on the afternoon 
of 23d April, having performed the passage in the then 
unprecedentedly short period of fifteen days, in which 
only 452 tons of the 600 tons of coal on board had been 
consumed. The fort on Bradlow’s Island saluted the 
steamer with twenty-six guns; and what follows is 
of such permanent historical interest, and is so well 
described by our passenger, that we need not apologise 
for quoting his vivid narrative. ‘It had been agreed 
amongst us,’ says he, ‘some days previously, that 
before we left the ship, one of the tables should be 
christened Victoria—the other, the President. Wine 
and fruit had been set upon them for this purpose: we 
were standing round the former of them; the health of 
Britain’s Queen had been proposed; the toast was 
drunk ; and amidst the cheers that followed, the arm 
was just raised to consummate the naming, when the 
fort opened its fire. The fire wasclectric. Our colours 
were lowered in acknowledgment of the compliment, 
and the burst which accompanied it from our decks— 
drinking the President and the country, and breaking 
wine again—was more loud and joyous than if at that 
moment we had unitedly overcome a common enemy. 
Proceeding still, the city became more distinct—trees, 
streets, the people—the announcement of the arrival of 
the ship by telegraph had brought thousands to every 
point of view upon the water-side ; boats, too, in shoals, 
were out to welcome her, and every object seemed a 
superadded impulse to our feelings. The first to which 
our attention was now given was the Sirius, lying at 
anchor in the North River, gay with flowing streamers, 
and literally crammed with spectators—her decks, her 
paddle-boxes, her rigging, mast-head high! We passed 
round her, receiving and giving three hearty cheers, 
then turned towards the Battery. Here myriads 
seemed collected—boats had gathered around us in 
countless confusion, flags flying, guns were firing, and 
cheering again—the shore, the boats, on all hands 
around, loudly and gloriously, seemed as though they 
would never have done. It was an exciting moment— 
a moment which, in the tame events of life, finds few 
parallels: it seemed the outpouring congratulations 
of a whole people, when swelling hearts were open to 
receive and to return them. It was a moment that, 
if both nations could have witnessed, would have 
assured them, though babblers may rai!, and fools may 
affect contempt, that at heart there is still a feeling 
and an affinity between them. It was a moment of 
achievement! We had been sharers in the chances 
of a noble effort, and each one of us felt the pride of 
participation in the success of it, and this was the 
crowning instant. Experiment then ceased ; certainty 
was attained; our voyage was accomplished.’ A proud 
and thrilling moment it must indeed have been to all 
concerned. In explanation of the allusion in the above 
to the Sirius, we may here state that this was a smaller 
steam-ship which had sailed from Cork before the Great 
Western left Bristol, and had arrived a day or two 
before the latter vessel; but as the Sirius only partially 
used her engines, not having, we believe, stowage for 
sufficient fuel to keep them constantly plying, and per- 
formed most of the voyage under canvas, it is to the 
Great Western the fame is due of being the first ship 
propelled by steam across the Atlantic. 

Era Secoyp.—After the lapse of twelve years, a 
second striking era of ocean steam-navigation com- 
menced. The public mind was excited to a pitch 
of feverish anxiety concerning the gold discoveries 
in Australia, and in order to provide for the delivery 
of mails to and from the colony with greater speed 
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and regularity, a company was formed, pledged to 
effect this by a line of great steam-ships. Even 
then, people who ought to have known better, con- 
fidently predicted that direct steam nication 
with Australia was impracticable. As in the previous 
ease of crossing the Atlantic, nothing would convince 
them, or settle the question, but actual performance. 
Now, as the distance to be run is little short of 16,000 
miles, it is obvious that no ship, unless of enormous 
size, can carry sufficient fuel to perform the entire 
voyage under steam, without stopping to take in coal 
at stations on the way; and this has caused hitherto 
considerable delay and great additional expense. The 
pioneer was the Australian, a large new Clyde-built 
iron steam-ship, that first started from London, and 
after some accidents and delays, finally left Plymouth 
with the mails on the 5th June 1852, under command of 
Captain Hoseason. She anchored at St Vincent on 
the 16th to take in coal, which had previously been 
sent to the depédt there from England. ‘This occupied 
three days. The ship then proceeded on her voyage, 
and after coaling at St Helena, reached the Cape of 
Good Hope on the 19th July, where she again coaled, 
sailing from Table Bay on the 22d, and anchored in 
King George’s Sound, West Australia, on the 20th 
of August. There she received coal from a ship sent 
out with a cargo from England expressly for her, and 
a few days afterwards proceeded to Adelaide, which 
she reached on the 29th, and Melbourne on the 2d 
of September. This was the first voyage performed 
by a steamer from England to the antipodes. In 
some respects, it was a badly managed voyage, much 
unpleasantness occurring among both passengers and 
crew, repeated accidents happening to the machinery, 
and the coal running short between the stations, so 
that at times the engines stopped, and the vessel had 
to lie-to or proceed under canvas. Nevertheless, it 
effectually demonstrated the practicability of the 
enterprise; and since then, several splendid steam- 
ships—including the famous Great Britain—have been 
put on the station, and perform the voyage to and 
from Australia in a satisfactory manner; calling at 
the Cape, both on the outward and homeward passage, 
to land and receive mails and passengers. When 
arrangements for coaling, &c., are perfected, there can 
be no doubt that steam-ships will make—even if they 
do not already—the Australian passage with a punctu- 
ality equal to that which distinguishes the Atlantic 
and Mediterranean steamers. Taking into conside- 
ration the prodigious expanse of ocean to be traversed, 
surely this will be, and in a great measure is, a 
triumphant realisation of the most sanguine hopes of 
those who have watched the progress of steam-navi- 
gation—a progress which we may safely say is only 
paralleled in the history of railway enterprise. 

Era Turrp.—A very recent era is the third. Last 
year (1853), a remarkably fine American paddle-wheel 
steamer called the Golden Age, came to Liverpool, 
where she attracted much notice. She was of great 
size and power, built with all the latest transatlantic 
fashions and improvements. One truly novel peculi- 
arity about her struck us exceedingly—she literally 
had no bowsprit! When we first saw an engraving of 
her, we thought it probable that she would rival, if not 
surpass, in speed any ship ever built in England, and 
the sequel fully bore out our anticipation. Her owners 
resolved to send her to Australia, and she made the 
quickest passage out on record, up tothat time. What 
she has done since, is far more memorable and impor- 
tant. On the 11th May 1854, she left Sydney, and in 
thirteen days reached Tahiti, where she took in the 
enormous weight of 1200 tons of coal. This occupied 
her six days; and on the 31st she sailed direct for 
Chagres (Isthmus of Panama), which she reached on 
the 19th of June—the passage from Sydney, including 
the long stoppage mentioned, thus being performed in 


about thirty-nine days! Let the reader refer to a map, 
and he will better appreciate this wonderful feat, which, 
it is said, was rendered more remarkable owing to 
strong head-winds during the first part of the voyage ; 
and the current against her course is estimated as 
equal to an extra 768 miles. It is, however, mentioned 
that ‘from Tahiti, so smooth was the sea, and so mild 
the passage, that a canoe might have come the whole 
distance in safety.’ Pacific Ocean this, and no mis- 
nomer! When she arrived at Chagres, or Panama, she 
happened to be just in time to transfer two hundred 
passengers, her mails, and a million sterling in gold, to 
the West Indian steamer Magdalena; and, consequently, 
we received in London on the 18th July, letters from 
Sydney tothe 11th, and from Melbourne to the 5th May 
—only 67 days from Sydney !* 

It is thus to American skill and enterprise that 
credit is due for first opening direct steam-communi- 
cation across the vast Pacific—in that manner con- 
necting Australia and Europe by the medium of 
Panama. We cannot read without regret that the 
spirited proprietors of the Golden Age have incurred 
a dead loss of several thousand pounds by the expe- 
riment, solely owing to the cost of coal at Tahiti. 
But they have shewn what can be done; and nothing 
can be more certain than that, erelong, arrangements 
will be made sufficiently economical to enable a regular 
line of noble steam-ships to traverse this novel route, 
and so bring us within two months’ distance of 
Australia. To quote a newspaper paragraph: ‘ Ever 
since Columbus set out across the Atlantic in search 
of India, it has been the dream of commerce to reach 
the East by the West; and from the time that Balboa 
caught a glimpse of the great trans-American ocean 
from the heights of Darien, the world has looked 
forward to the junction of the two oceans at one point 
or another, as the commencement of a new era in the 
history of commerce. Nevertheless, the Pacific has 
hitherto been a field of adventure rather than of 
regular commerce. Till recently, it has been cut off 
from all direct communication. with the trade and 
civilisation of Europe and America. No maritime 
nations of importance have occupied any part of the 
extensive line of coast by which it is circumscribed, 
and within which it has lain in silent repose rather 
like a secluded lake than a mighty ocean. But a 
new destiny is beginning to dawn upon it. The 
Golden Age breaks in upon its isolation, and arouses it 
from its slumbers. She inaugurates an era in which 
its commerce will probably as far transcend that 
of the Atlantic, as the latter eclipsed that of the 
Mediterranean.’ 

Only sixteen years have elapsed since the Great 
Western first crossed the Atlantic, and already Eng- 
land alone possesses scores of mighty ocean-steamers, 
varying from 2000 tons to 3500 tons burden—and 
others very much larger are in the course of construc- 
tion. Regular lines of them traverse both the North 
and the South Atlantic, the Indian Ocean, the Arabian 
Sea, the Mediterranean, &c. Millions of capital have 
been expended in their building and equipment, and 
the British government pays to the several companies 
a sum little, if anything, short of a million sterling per 
annum for postal services. Liverpool is the chief port 
of departure for the Atlantic and Australian steamers ; 


* Since writing the above, we have learned that the English screw 
steam-ship Argo (1850 tons register) has recently returned to 
England from Australia vid Cape Horn—being the first steamer 
that has circumnavigated the globe. According to an adver- 
tisement by her owners, she made the passage out to Australia in 
64 days, and has now returned rid Cape Horn in the same time. 
Since the ancient days of Jason and his Golden Fleece, several 
celebrated ships have borne the renowned name of Argo; and 
certainly we consider the present steamer not the least worthy 
of the number to be chronicled in history. She has proved 
herself one of the most notable pioneer-ships of the nineteenth 
century 
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and Southampton for the Oriental, West Indian, 
Peninsular, &c. The United States bid fair, erelong, 
to rival us by sending forth as many and as magnifi- 
cent ocean-steamers as ourselves. France also pos- 
sesses a few fine ones, plying between Havre and 
America. Most of the great steamers built of late are 
propelled by the screw. All the British and American 
ships are fitted up in a splendid manner—every 
imaginable provision being made for the accommoda- 
tion and enjoyment of first-class passengers. So far 
as these are concerned, a voyage in an ocean-steamer 
is a delightful pleasure-trip, spent in gorgeous saloons, 
where they live quite as luxuriously as they could in a 
first-rate hotel on shore. 

A ceaseless progression is manifested in the construc- 
tion of our ocean-steamers. Each newly-built steam- 
mammoth excels its predecessors in some respect or 
other, in superiority of size, in improvement of build, 
or of machinery, or of internal arrangement, or of 
provision for the safety of passengers and crew—and 
there is yet very urgent need for better management 
in the last essential item; for keen rivalry between 
our various companies, and between all of them and 
our friends on the other side of the Atlantic, is a 
powerful stimulant. Above every other consideration, 
swiftness is deemed the grand desideratum. ‘I am 
nothing if not swift!’ is the ocean-steamer’s motto. 
There seems hardly a limit to what combined science 
and practical skill, aided by increased experience, may 
effect in this direction. Shakspeare’s Ariel talked of 
‘putting a girdle round the earth in forty minutes ;’ 
and ere another generation has passed away, we verily 
believe our oceen-steamers will girdle the earth— 
steam their 25,000 miles round the solid globe—within 
forty days! 


THE WEST HIGHLAND EXODUS OF 1837. 


Iw 1837, great destitution prevailed in many parts of 
the West Highlands and Hebrides, chiefly in those 
districts where the manufacture of kelp had been 
carried on. This manufacture, once lucrative, was 
now at an end, in consequence of the prohibitive duty 
being taken off a foreign article. The case, therefore, 
somewhat resembled that of the West India planters, on 
free admission being given to the sugarof Brazil. The 
crops of the district also had failed for several seasons. 
While the bulk of the people had lost their usual means 
of subsistence, the landlords could do little to help 
them, for they had suffered likewise by the late changes. 
An appeal was made to public benevolence, and a large 
sum was quickly raised for the relief of immediate 
wants. It was seen, however, that, without a reduction 
of the numbers of the people, the existing destitution 
would be permanent ; and it became obvious that some 
extensive plan of emigration should be adopted. 

From various circumstances, it fell to the lot of the 
writer of this paper to take a leading part in promot- 
ing and conducting such a scheme. I first bent my 
thoughts on Canada, but soon learned that the govern- 
ment could give no aid towards emigration to that 
colony. They possessed, however, certain funds from 
the sale of crown-lands in Australia, which were 
designed to assist in carrying out labour to that more 
distant region. If the Highlanders could be induced to 
remove so far from home, and into a region where so 
few of their countrymen were as yet established, here 
was a prospect for them. The government, however, 
had been assured that the Highlanders would not 
emigrate at all; consequently, they turned rather a 
cold ear to my proposals. After much discussion with 
the head of the Colonial Office, their hesitation some- 
what gave way; they agreed to furnish vessels, and 
I engaged to give my aid gratuitously to an officer 
they proposed to appoint for conducting the operations. 

In a very short time after my return to Edinburgh, 


I received a call from Dr Boyter, R.N., who informed 
me that he had been appointed by the government to 
carry out the necessary measures; and that, in com- 
pliance with the directions he had received, he now 
called on me for special instructions, as to whither 
he was to proceed in the first instance. After dis- 
cussion with Dr Boyter, I arranged that he should 
commence in the Isle of Skye and adjoining districts 
—not only because an extensive emigration was much 
required from that locality, but from the further reason, 
that in Skye and its neighbourhood I was well known, 
and possessed some local influence. To Skye, there- 
fore, Dr Boyter went; and in about fourteen days 
afterwards he wrote to me, that having been in 
Australia on four different occasions, and having 
travelled over much of that country, he fully knew the 
kind of people who would do well in the colony; and 
proceeding on this knowledge, he had no hesitation 
in saying, that he had enrolled as intending emi- 
grants as fine a set of men, women, and children, 
as he had ever seen; and that, in consequence, he 
had written to London, requesting that three large 
emigrant ships should be fitted out, without delay, 
and sent to Skye, where the people were to embark. 
All this was to me cheering in the extreme: but in 


about ten days thereafter, I received a most unlooked- || 


for intimation from my new friend. He wrote to 
me, that notwithstanding the greedy desire evinced 
at first by the people to have their names enrolled 
for immediate emigration, an unexpected reaction had 
taken place; and that although the first of the ships 
ordered by him was then, he believed, about to sail 
for Skye, he feared that there were not a sufficient 
number left on his ‘roll’ to fill even one-third of that 
vessel. He therefore entreated my immediate presence 
in Skye, to aid him in his difficulties. 

With this communication before me, and recollect- 
ing my promise to the government—whose doubts 
as to the Highlanders consenting to emigrate ap 
now to be but too well founded—I hesitated not as 
to the course I was to follow. I left Edinburgh that 
afternoon, and did not halt till I reached Skye, and 
joined Dr Boyter. 

I found matters in the same state as they were when 
Dr Boyter wrote to me. There was no time to be 
lost, as the first ship was daily ted. We instantly 
set to work to dispel the strange delusions under which 
the poor people laboured. We saw the once intending 
emigrants; we heard their reasons for drawing back; 
and we answered, and fortunately successfully, the 
strange and ridiculous misgivings that had induced 
them to the resolution, rather to remain and starve 
in Skye than emigrate to Australia. 

One class represented that they had been informed 
by learned persons, that ‘the government never did 
anything for nothing;’ and that, although the emigrants 
were to be taken out free, still, on their arrival in New 
South Wales, they were all to be made soldiers—the 
passage to the colony being viewed as the bounty- 
money for the enlistment; and as they were deter- 
mined that soldiers they would not be, they had 
made up their minds to stay at home. A second class 
said, that the above was not the reason why they had 
drawn back, but they had been informed, that on 
their arrival in the colony they were to be worked 
on the roads ‘in chains,’ like the convicts, till such 
time as the expense of their passage was paid by their 
labour. A third class scouted the idea of being in the 
least swayed by either of the reasons stated above, but 
said they had been informed by men who had read 
books, that New South Wales swarmed with ‘serpents 
with wings,’ whose choicest food was white children ; 
and they were told, that if they went to Australia, 
and if one of their children was seen by a serpent 
with wings, basking at the door in the sun, the 
creature would, without ceremony, pounce down on the 
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poor child, and off with it to the mountains as food for 
its young. A fourth class had been credibly informed, 
that Australia was overrun with savages—‘ little red 
men with long tails, the terror of the white population, 
particularly the women and children.’ And one and 
all of the objectors united in saying, that no real friend 
to the Highlanders could desire them, under such 
startling circumstances, to emigrate to Australia. 

It was quite evident that some persons, for their own 
amusement or other reasons, had been at work to delude 
the people—for whom, it may be remarked, there was 
ample excuse in their general ignorance, as well as 
in the novelty of the idea of Australia. Few had, 
indeed, ever heard of the country before, except as a 

lace of banishment for British malefactors. Very 
naturally, too, it was difficult for these poor people 
to understand how a boon so great and so costly as a 
free passage to Australia could be given, if that country 
was really a desirable field for emigration. But in a 
few days, all objections were answered to their entire 
satisfaction; a reaction set in in the right direction; 
and I then felt comparatively at ease. 

The ship which was to convey the emigrants to the 
land of their adoption now reached Skye. She was 
large, and comfortably fitted up, and excited the 
wonder and approbation of the whole population. No 
coaxing or entreaty was required to induce the people 
to go on board: on the contrary, there was a rush on 
the part of many to embark and secure their berths. 
One man, a shepherd, with his wife, on being dis- 
appointed of a berth, offered ten sovereigns to any 
married pair who would give up their places in his 
favour; but not one in the whole ship—and there 
were about 320—would take the bribe, and the shep- 
herd was, in consequence, and much to his annoyance, 
obliged to delay his sailing till some future time. The 
ship sailed the following day, quite full. She reached 
her destination in safety, and all the emigrants found 
immediate and advantageous employment. 

Before I witnessed this embarkation, I had been led 
to believe that such a scene was of a truly harrowing 
nature. And, indeed, there were the painful leave- 
takings of friends assembled on the shore; but once 
the emigrants were on board the well-found ship, their 
spirits revived, and many were their expressions of 
gratitude for the trouble that had been taken to secure 
their comfort during the passage, and provide for 
their independence in the country to which they were 


After the sailing of the first ship, immediate 
arrangements were made for the despatch of the 
second ; and the dread of the savages now once more 
returned. A stout, active Highlander expressed to 
Dr Boyter a great desire to go, if he could only be 
made certain of the non-existence of these much-dreaded 
aborigines. The doctor laughed at him, and told him 
that people had been practising on his credulity; on 
which Donald observed: ‘ Well, doctor, I am told you 
have been frequently in Australia, and have travelled 
over much of the country; now tell me honestly, did 
you never see a savage in the course of your travels?’ 
The doctor, looking him full in the face, replied: ‘I 
assure you, on my honour, that in all my travels in 
Australia, I never saw such a savage-looking being as 
yourself” This reply occasioned a laugh against 
Donald, and from that time no more was heard of the 
‘little red men with long tails.’ 

While finally taking down the names for the second 
ship, a decent Highlander, accompanied by his wife 
and family, came forward for enrolment; and while 
their names were being inserted, it was observed that 
the eldest daughter was weeping bitterly. Dr Boyter 
asked the girl why she was crying. She replied, 
she had no objection to go, only she was certain she 
would be drowned on the passage ; on which the doctor 
said to her: ‘ Never fear, my girl. I have been four 


times out and home, and you see I was not drowned. 
I advise you to go; and I shall be very much mistaken 
if you are twelve months in the colony before you 
are married, and riding in your own carriage.’ The 
idea of the carriage caused a a general laugh. But 
Jenny went with her parents, and in due time she 
wrote home that Dr Boyter was surely a warlock; 

‘for, only believe! I have just been eleven months i in 
Australia, and I was married about three weeks ago to 
an excellent husband, who drives me every Sunday to 
church in his gig.’ It may be well imagined that this 
letter from Jenny did not in any way damp the desire 
of the Highland lasses to emigrate to Australia. 

From first to last, about thirty ships were despatched 
under the immediate superintendence of Dr Boyter, 
and from time to time cheering accounts were received 
from the emigrants, intimating the comfortable circum- 
stances in which they were placed, as contrasted with 
their former miserable state, and advising all who 
could to leave the ‘destitute country,’ and proceed to 
Australia. While engaged in allaying the doubts and 
fears of those who had drawn back from their engage- 
ment to go, many questions were put to me as to the 
Great Country, as they termed Australia; several of 
which, I confess, I was not at the time able to answer. 
On my return home, however, I threw together, from 
such materials as I could collect, a small pamphlet of 
about twenty-four pages of print; and I was rejoiced 
to find afterwards, that it was productive of much good 
in the Highlands and Islands. 

referring to this little publication, and contrast- 
ing the state of Australia in 1837 with its present 
condition (1854), I am so much impressed with the 
facts brought before me, that I cannot refrain from 
adverting to them. 

The population of New South Wales in 1837 was 
upwards of 80,000, independently of the population 
of Van Diemen’s Land, which was then upwards of 
35,000. In the year 1852, the population of New 
South Wales had increased to 220,474, and that of 
Van Diemen’s Land to 70,164. But great as these 
increases are, they sink into the shade when con- 
trasted with what has taken place in the neighbour- 
ing settlement of Victoria, as it is now called— 
late Australia-Felix, or Port-Phillip District of New 
South Wales—with Melbourne as its capital. In the 
year 1837, when the emigration commenced from the 
Highlands and Islands, this new Australian colony 
was unknown. Major Mitchell, the intelligent govern- 
ment surveyor, in his dispatch of 24th October 1836, 
giving an account of his discovery of the country, 
says :—‘It has been in my power, under the protection 
of Divine Providence, to explore the vast natural 
resources of a region more extensive than Great 
Britain, equally rich in point of soil, and which now 
lies ready for the plough in many parts, as if — 
prepared by the Creator for the industrious hands of 
Englishmen.’ 

And what is now the state of this extraordinary 
colony of Victoria?* In the year 1852, it had a popu- 
lation of upwards of 200,000. Its exports were that 
year to the amount of L.17,500,000, and its imports 
upwards of L.4,000,000; thus shewing, that in the 
year 1852, every individual i in Victoria was consuming 
on an average L.20 worth of imported goods.’ This 
colony continues to increase daily. It is estimated 
that the gold produce of last year was L.20,000,000; 
and it is stated in one of the public journals, that in 
the year 1853, the imports into the colony were to the 
value of L.15,842,637, of which about L.13,000,000 was 
from Great Britain and British colonies, and about 
L.1,700,000 from the United States. The population 


* Much valuable information as to this interesting colony will 
of the Legislative Council of Victoria. 
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is, by means of emigration, daily increasing, and at a 
most extraordinary ratio. I have looked with inte- 
rest at the tables shewing the increase of emigration 
to Australia since the year 1837. It appears from a 
return by the Land and Emigration Commissioners, 
that this emigration from the United Kingdom was, in 
the year 1836, 8124; 1857, 5054; 1838, 14,021; 1839, 
15,786; 1840, 15,350; 1841, 32,625. Then follows a 
decrease for some years. But the number in 1852 was 
86,901. 

The above numbers are irrespective of the many 
thousands who have gone to Australia unaided by the 
government commissioners; and it may be safely 
stated, that the population of the several Australian 
colonies now greatly exceeds 600,000. What a con- 
trast this is with the 1020 persons who, in the year 
1788, landed with Captain Phillip at Sydney, and 
founded the now flourishing colony of New South 
Wales! 

The first free emigrant who obtained a grant of land 
in New South Wales was a German, who had been 
sent out by government as an agricultural superin- 
tendent. His grant comprised 140 acres, which, unfor- 
tunately for himself, he was induced to sell piecemeal. 
Had he only retained it about twenty years longer, he 
could have sold it for at least L.100,000, owing to 
the rapid increase in the value of land in and about 
Sydney. 

Emigration from the West Highlands still continues, 
and to a large extent. In many instances, the emigrants 
are now assisted by remittances from friends who 
preceded them, and who, being active and industrious, 
have ‘done well.” And in many letters sent home by 
the now wealthy settlers, this language is used to 
induce their friends to follow them :—‘ Come here, and 
if you are only active and industrious, independence 
awaits you. At home, tea was seldom seen by us, and 
when it was, it was cautiously measured out in a 
spoon; butcher-meat was a luxury rarely enjoyed by 
us; while here, in our new country, the tea-chest 
stands open in a corner of the room for the use of all; 
and as for butcher-meat, we have as much as we can 
consume or could desire.’ 


MANCHESTER DRUNKEN RETURNS. 

In Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal, No. 485, when com- 
paring the drunkenness of great cities, the writer lets off 
Manchester too easily—and no wonder. In Glasgow and 
Liverpool, a drunken man, however quiet, is at once laid 
hold of by the police, and marched off to the office, to be 
out of harm’s way; whereas in Manchester, unless actually 
riotous, he is allowed to find his way home. But this is 
not all: in the last-mentioned city, even if his condition is 
so suspicious as to cause his apprehension, he must be 
convicted and sent to prison, otherwise his name will not 
appear in the list of drunken people. This is sufficient to 
explain the difference in the drunken returns. A city like 
Manchester, where it was recently proved that out of a 
population of 315,000 souls 214,000 visits were made to 
the public-house on a single Sunday, is hardly entitled to 
be held forth as an example of comparative sobriety ! 


OLD MANUSCRIPTS. 

A book written on vellum implies a certain antiquity 
immediately recognisable by the initiated. If it does not 
appear to be ancient, it is then more than probable that it 
contains the works of some author of more than ordinary 
consideration, to have made it worth while to go to the 
expense and labour of a careful scribe and a material 
difficult in those days to procure. An illuminated manu- 
script on vellum, if not a prayer-book, secures addi- 
tional attention; independent of its value as a work of art, 
it must be of some consequence to have made it worth 
illuminating. A large manuscript, as a general rule, is 
worth more than a little one, for the same evident reason, 
that its contents were considered at the time when it was 


written to have been of some importance, and deserving 
of more labour, time, and care, than if it was just written 
out cheaply by a commen scribe. Uncial writing—that is, 
a book written in capital letters—is much more ancient 
than one written in a cursive hand, and the most ancient 
volumes were generally large square quartos. It is 
curious that this should be the case in almost all nations 
and languages surrounding the Mediterranean, though 
their customs may be so different in other respects, 
Manuscripts on paper, again, are sometimes of remarkable 
interest, from their containing the works of authors then 
considered trivial and inferior, but now of much more value 
than the more ponderous tomes of the middle ages,— 
Curzon’s Travels in Armenia, 


BIRTHDAY VERSES. 


Tue spring-tide air is calm and clear; 
The sky bends softly o’er us ; 

And flushed with hope, the passing year 
Gleams gay and bright before us. 


Beneath our feet the tender blade 
Is matched with opening flowers ; 

Sweet choral music fills the glade, 
And charms the happy hours. 


What may such promise not betide 
Of sunny summer-time ? 

Hoy softly will its splendour glide 
Po autumn’s golden prime! 

And so with thee, my gentle friend, 
The youth that crowns thee now, 

. May all its joys with brighter blend 

To light thy woman’s brow; 

May thy young hopes and girlhood’s dreams 
No worldly blight assail ; 

No mists of earth their golden gleams, 
No clouds their glory pale! 


The friendly hearts now linked with thine 
By stronger ties than blood— 

For nobler far than royal line 
Is holy brotherhood— 


May they remain still true and tried 
rough sorrow, care, and ruth, 
The fount of feeling still supplied 
By dew of early youth ! 
Thus may thy years pass lightly by, 
And Time age nought but dust ; 
Let this thy undimmed Soul defy 
In her immortal trust. 
When twilight shades forebode the night 
hose dawn shall be afar, 
May He who was thy Morning Light 
Be then thy Evening Star ! 
April 1853. 


CHINESE NEWSPAPER IN CALIFORNIA. 

A Chinese newspaper has been established in California, 
under the title of Kin-chan-ji-sin-lou, which signifies The 
Gold-mine Journal. It is lithographed in four pages, 
and divided into columns, commencing at the right hand 
of the top of what with us would be the last page, as is 
usual with the Eastern writings. It opens with an address 
from the editor, setting forth the design of the journal, 
and soliciting subscriptions and advertisements. Besides 
these, commercial news and articles of intelligence likely 
to interest the Chinese are noted. An eminent Chinese 
scholar of Paris, who has examined the newspaper, says 
that it displays teleni and industry, but is not written in 
the choicest language or most elegant style —American 
paper. 
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